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FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING. 



THE CONFLICT. 



BY HISS E. W. BARNES. 



NAY, do not doubt him — he is true to thee, 
As steel of Coeur-de-lion to its aim, 
When mighty Saladin, with conquering hosts, 
Upheld the Paynim banner's dazzling fame. 
Soldier and lover — loyal unto thee, 
And to his country firm whate'er betide, 
Doubt not he'll come, crowned with the victor's wreath- 
That thou art still the youthful hero's pride. 
Close to his heart he wears a silken tress, 
Dear as his life-blood to his bosom now, 
Which once, in threads of braided gold, adorned 
The spotless purity of that fair brow ; 
And thy dear memory is his panoply, 
His shield, his breastplate in the fearful strife ; 
The talisman that slumbers on his heart, 
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14 THE CONFLICT. 

Will leave him never till he parts with life. 
What though to thee he breathed no kind farewell, 
When he went forth to meet his country's foes ; 
Deem him not faithless ; he of thee will bear 
The sweet remembrance wheresoe'er he goes. 
Too well he loved, that last sad word to say : 
The patriot fire had died within his breast, 
Had those blue eyes in tears but met his gaze, 
Quenching the soldier's hopes, while they the lover blest. 

Nay, do not doubt him ! he must win a name, 
And lay his dear-bought laurels at thy feet ; 
Ambition prompts — he must not trust his heart, 
But — to the field, glory or death to meet. 
Into the casement pours the moonlight pale, 
But, to thy sad and doubting heart, appears 
As darkness only, while thy drooping lids 
Are richly freighted with their unshed tears ; 
Had he but given thee one parting glance, 
Had he but said one little parting word, 
Thou couldst have plumed for him the soldier's crest, 
Thou couldst have buckled on his glittering sword; 
" Ah ! no ; he does not love me, faithless one 1" 
Such are the thoughts that fill that loving heart, 
And from the festive scene thou steal'st away. 
To none thy doubts or fears canst thou impart. 
" If he prove faithless, whom may woman trust !" 
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Without his love thy heaven is dark and drear ; 
Yet — thou canst pray for him, and thou wilt kneel, 
Though every word should cost a life-drop dear. 

Alas, for youth, when its first grief doth fall — 

A grief it may not tell — upon the soul ! 

Alas for woman, when the first doubt springs, 

Of that affection deep, without control, 

Which hath been hers ! not as the changing tide 

Of ocean's breast in ceaseless ebb and flow ; 

But, like a changeless sea, whose deepest depths 

Prison the sunlight, and retain its glow. 

A little cloud on her horizon lowers, 

Deeper and deeper grows the murky sky, 

Till from its breast the pealing thunders roll, 

And the forked lightning glimmers far on high ; 

Pierced by the bolt, she sinks, nor seeks to rise ; 

The broken heart retains the image dear, 

And to the loved ideal clingeth still, 

Though doubt become sad truth — truth all too clear. 

Nay, as a shattered mirror multiplies 

The object when reflected on its breast, 

Each fragment of her broken, bleeding heart, 

Gives back the image in its wild unrest : 

At every turn one only face she sees, 

The voice she still must love yet trembles on the breeze. 
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16 THE CONFLICT. 

But hark, a shout, the hour of conflict's past, 
And victory wreathes the hero's plumed crest; * 
The flush of triumph glows upon his brow, 
And warms the life Wood in his patriot breast. 
He comes to lay his laurels at thy feet, 
And claim the hand he hath so nobly won ; 
Where now thy doubts ? As mists of morning flown 
Before the advancing chariot of the sun. 
Thy conflict too is past — thy straggle o'er — 
Love's deathless crown is thine, for evermore. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S KNOWLEDGE OF HIS OWN 
GREATNESS. 

BT THE LATE WILLIAM GODWIN, ESQ., JUNIOR. 

OF all the popular fallacies that are rife in the world 
of letters, in my opinion there is not one so falla- 
cious as that which asserts that Shakspeare was ignorant 
of his own greatness ; and yet, like other errors that I 
could name, it is now enwrapped in the venerable gaber- 
dine of antiquity, on the rusty reputation of which it 
passes from mouth to mouth unquestioned and unresisted. 
It may on this account be perhaps thought presumptuous 
in me to venture for a moment to attempt to overturn 
the dictum : but in fighting this battle, I take Shakspeare 
himself for my Ithuriel spear, and Nature for my Pal- 
ladian shield; and, like an errant of old, trust that the 
weakness of my arm may be more than counterbalanced 
by the potent magic that has been expended on my 
panoply. 

Truth is mighty, and will prevail. I am sure that the 
assertion of our Poet's unconsciousness is contrary to 
analogy and to reason : I believe that it is contrary to the 

A* 
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facts that remain to us of his life. If I can prove these 
two positions, the field will be won. 

The great, and indeed the only argument urged in 
support of the sophism I have to combat, is the fact that 
Shakspeare published no edition of his plays, but risked 
them to the care of chance and of posterity. The logic 
that has been built upon this datum is, that if the poet 
had been conscious of the ineffable splendor with which 
he has illumined his dramas, it was in the course of 
things impossible, that he could be content to let them 
pass down the stream of time without tending their outset 
under the guardianship of his own paternal eye. 

This argument I admit to be plausible on the first 
glance ; but when we come to examine it, we shall find 
that it omits a world of facts, and that it is adverse to 
the laws of nature and of truth. 

In the first place, it is a matter of record that Shaks- 
peare re-wrote many of his plays — amongst which may 
more particularly be mentioned, Hamlet and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. That is not the act of a man who 
writes merely for profit, and with a view to supply the 
popular demand of the day. It rather betokens a pains- 
taking examination of the original document; a con- 
sciousness that the full energy of the mind has not been 
lavished on its formation ; and a resolution " to lay on 
load" and forward it to that pitch of excellence which 
lies germinating within the brain of the author. 
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HIS OWN GREATNESS. 19 

In the second place, this sophism takes no account of 
the fact that Shakspeare was not only an author, but a 
manager. In our own day, Mr. Morris of the Hay- 
market, will give a dramatist an extra sum to secure the 
non-publication of a play, in the expectation that that 
stipend will be repaid him by bringing to his theatre 
those to see who would, in the event of publication, have 
been satisfied with staying at home to read. But if this 
is a business-like policy in the present age, how much 
more so was it in the time of Elizabeth, when, to the 
great mass of the people, the playhouse afforded almost * 
the only intellectual food within their reach ? It may 
be said, that this argument is only effective so long as 
Shakspeare remained a manager, and that there was 
nothing to prevent his giving his plays to the world, so 
soon as he had retired from the theatre, and taken up 
his abode in his native town. This, I acknowledge, 
would be sound reasoning, if we were quite safe as to 
one or two facts. But when we remember that our poet 
derived his chief profits from his managership, it be- 
comes a self-evident proposition, that when he retired 
from that office, the good-will of it was valuable as a 
property, and was sold accordingly to his successor : this 
brings us, to the next step : he who succeeded naturally 
inquired — whence arose the profit? — and again it 
becomes self-evident, that much of it must have been 
derived from the exclusive possession of the manuscript 
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(Jramas of the poet. Is it not, then, more than pro- 
bable, that these very manuscripts became a matter of 
barter, and that Shakspeare was bound down by agree- 
ment to non-publication? — There is also another con- 
sideration which may suggest itself to our mind. Shak- 
speare was by no means an old man when he retired to 
Stratford, or when he died, which happened in a few 
years afterwards. On the contrary, he was in the very 
vigor of intellectual existence; and it seems to be no 
great stretch of the imagination to suppose that it was 
* within his intention to devote his Avonian hours to the 
perfecting of those works which, from his previously 
re-writing so many, I am justified in saying he had most 
nearly at heart. My own idea is, that, it being ex- 
tremely probable that his hands were tied for a certain 
time by agreement with his managerial successor, he 
was waiting for the lapse of that period, when death 
overtook him, and deprived the world of that final polish 
to the cluster, the intrinsic diamonds of which he had 
already bestowed. 

In the third place, even supposing I am wrong in 
my conjecture, that Shakspeare deemed it a matter of 
business not to print his dramas while he was a manager, 
and that subsequently he was prevented by bond from 
their publication, it by no means follows that their non- 
publication arose from any doubt as to their merits. 
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Bather than pin our faith on such an abortion of the 
truth, it will surely be more easy to imagine the consti- 
tution of his mind to have been such, that, rolling in its 
own inexhaustible mines, it was lavishly careless of the 
veins already exposed to the world, conscious that the 
great source from which all these were derived was still 
undrained. The greatest prodigals are those who deem 
their treasure inconsumable ; and because a man is care- 
less of his greatness, it does not follow that he is igno- 
rant of it. Themistocles, being requested at a feast to 
play on the lute, replied — " I cannot fiddle, but I can 
make a small town a great city :" and so Shakspeare, 
perhaps, forever wrapt in the consciousness of his power 
to convert a score of blank leaves into an immortal 
drama, contented himself with leaving his immortalities 
in the hands of the world, persuaded that they contained 
that within, which would force mankind to struggle for 
their preservation. 

In the fourth place, the argument that is presented to 
us in support of Shakspeare' s ignorance of his own 
strength, entirely omits all notice of the fact furnished 
by Shakspeare himself in his sonnets. With respect 
to dramatic productions, it is to be observed, that they 
afford an author little or no opportunity of speaking 
in his own person ) it is true, that he may put his own 
real sentiments in the mouth of one of his characters j 
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but from that moment they become the sentiments of 
this imaginary person, and there is no mark by which we 
can more specifically identify them with the creed of the 
poet himself. We shall therefore for the most part look 
in vain for Shakspeare's opinions in Shakspeare's plays : 
syllogism and sophism to a certain extent may guide us ; 
but at all events our conclusions (and scanty they will be) 
must be the deductions of argument, and not the dogmas 
of fact. But when we come to the sonnets, we find our- 
selves in a very different situation. Here the poet speaks 
in his own person, states his own opinions, and pours 
forth the language of his own heart; and more especially 
is this the case with Shakspeare, as his sonnets, we are 
told, were rather written for the luxury of private friend- 
ship than for the strictness of public observance.* If, 
then, we there find our poet over and over again pro- 
claiming that his verse shall be immortal and his muse 
everlasting, is it not monstrous to assert, in the teeth of 
his own words, that this was a man who lived and died 
in ignorance of his own scope of intellect ? Am I right ? 
or am I wrong in my statement ? — Let us turn to his 
sonnets. In the 18th sonnet, these are the last six 
lines: — 

* "As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in the mellifluous honey-tongued Shakspeare ; 
witness his Venus and Adonis; hisLucrece; his sugared sonnets among 
his private friends."— Meres' WWs Treasury, 1598. 
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But thy eternal summer snail not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor nhall death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

The whole of the 55th sonnet is dedicated to the same 
thought : — 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents, 

Than unswept stone, besmear'd with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mar's sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death, and all oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room, 

E'en in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So till the judgment, that yourself arise, 

You live In this and dwell in lover's eyes. 

The last six lines of the 81st sonnet are perhaps still 
more strong : — 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes, not yet created, shall o'er read ; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse ;— 

When all the breathers of this world be dead, 

You still shall live (such virtue bath my pen) 

Where breath most breathes,. e'en in the mouths of men. 

After these examples it will be unnecessary to quote 
others in the text ; and I therefore content myself with 
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referring to them in a note.* I think the three I have 
already given are amply sufficient to show that Shak- 
speare fully appreciated his own genius, and knew that 
he had a right to exclaim 

Oh, let my books be then my eloqnence.t 

Thus much, then, for the facts that are omitted in the 
arguments of those who would contend that Shakspeare 
was ignorant of his own greatness. I have now to en- 
deavor to show that it is a position adverse to the laws of 
nature and of truth. 

Self-appreciation is an essential part of our rational 
existence, as is manifest when we observe how every 
mental passion, more or less, owes its origin to that very 
principium. One man seeks revenge, because his self- 
consequence has been injured; a second is ambitious, 
because it will add to his self-consequence ; a third boils 
over with hatred towards a fellow-being, because he 
stands between him and his self-consequence. And yet 
Shakspeare, who knew all this better than any man that 
ever breathed, is of all others selected as the one who 
had no self-appreciation ; he, who is the Simeon Stylites 
of the literary world, and has built for himself a pillar 
whereon his fame resteth in elevation eternal, is repre- 
sented by this sophism as grovelling in the dust. So far 
from this forming any portion of my creed, I believe that 

♦See also sonnets xvii. xix. xxiii. liv. lx.lxiii. ci. cvii. and cxvi. 
t Sonnet xxiii. 
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While yet a child, and long before hie lime, 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness.* 

There is another point of view in which this argument 
seems to be irresistible. It is " familiar as household 
words" to remark of any of his greatest plays — Hamlet, 
for instance — that every time we read it we discover 
fresh beauties in it ; but it is clear as an axiom, that all 
these (not to say many more, as yet undiscovered) were 
manifest to the poet the moment he wrote them. It is 
on these beauties that we build our adoration ; and on 
these, therefore, must he have built a consciousness of 
his own greatness, unless we are to pronounce him to be, 
as Goldsmith by Horace Walpole in the last century, 
" an inspired idiot." 

A philosopher of the present day, in speaking of self- 
complacency as necessary for the perfect fruition of the 
seeds of our mind, illustrates his argument with the case 
of Columbus's discovery of America, and Homer's com- 
position of the Iliad. I will quote his concluding re- 
marks, as they seem to me to bear with great effect on 
the matter now before us. Having shown that it was 
impossible for Columbus to retract without disgrace from 
his undertaking, after he had once drawn the eyes of 
Spain to his proposal, the writer observes — 

"It is not so in writing a poem. The author of the 

* Wordsworth. 
B 
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latter may stop wherever lie pleases. Of consequence, 
during every day of its execution, he requires a fresh 
stimulus. He must look back on the past, and forward 
on what is to come, and feel that he has considerable 
reason to be satisfied. The great naval discoverer may 
have his intervals of misgiving and encouragement, and 
may, as Pope expresses it, 'wish that any one would 
hang him/ He goes forward, for he has no longer the 
liberty to choose. But the author of a mighty poem is 
not in the same manner entangled, and therefore to a 
great degree returns to his work each day, ( screwing his 
courage to the sticking-place.' He must feel the same 
fortitude and elasticity, and be as entirely the same man 
of heroic energy, as when he first arrived at the reso- 
lution to engage. How much, then, of self-complacency 
and self-confidence do his undertaking and performance 
imply ! 

" I have taken two of the most memorable examples 
in the catalogue of human achievements : the discovery 
of a new world and the production of the Iliad. But 
all those voluntary actions, or rather series and chains of 
actions, which comprise energy in the first determination, 
and honor in the execution, each in its degree rests 
upon self-complacency as the pillar upon which its 
weight is sustained, and without which it must sink into 
nothing."* 

If this argument is sound, Shakspeare must be emi- 

* Godwin's Thoughts on Man. 
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nently included in it; and my only quarrel with the 
doctrine, is, that it does not go far enough. It seems to 
me that self-complacency extends far beyond those actions 
" which comprise energy in the first determination, and 
honor in the execution/' Instinct teaches all created 
things their peculiar superiority; the peacock spreads 
his golden fan; the swan disports his graceful neck; and 
the nightingale makes the woods all melody with his 
tuneful voice; and so, if we ascend to mankind, we 
perceive that each embeds himself in his own individual 
excelling. He, therefore, who excels the most, carries 
his self-complacency with the greater elevation. Think 
you Phidias tooled his Parian marble with the same dull 
sensations that the pauper breaks his Kentish rag to 
pave the public highway ? or did Raphael stand before 
his easel in the same spirit in which a bricklayer white- 
washes a ceiling ? 

Rely upon it, Shakspeare knew his own greatness 
even more than we know it. The raciness of Falstaff, 
the soliloquies of Hamlet, and the third act of Othello, 
were precious to his soul ; and self was not absent when 
he exclaimed, — 

"The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shupe, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." 
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One word in conclusion. In thus endeavoring to 
relieve the poet from a charge of dull unconsciousness ; 
in thus endeavoring by Shakspeare's own words to prove 
Shakspeare's knowledge of his own greatness, I trust 
that I have not fallen into the error of which Macbeth 
speaks, and been imitating 

"Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other—" 

My object has been to release our poet from the popular 
fallacy of being ignorant of the rank of his own mar- 
vels, and not to embarrass him, in " Vanity Fair." To 
those, therefore, who would harp on the latter, in revenge 
for being driven from their stand on the former, I would 
suggest this opinion of Lord Bacon : " Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, and Plinius Secundus, borne 
her age so well, if it had not been joined with some 
vanity in themselves : like unto varnish, that makes 
ceilings not only shine, but last. But all this while, 
when I speak of vain glory, I mean not of that property 
that Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus — ' Omnium, 
quae dixerat feceratque, arte quadara ostentator :' for that 
proceeds not of vanity, but of natural magnanimity and 
discretion; and in some persons is not only comely, but 
gracious."* 

* Bacon's Essays. 
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SONNET. 

BY WM. HI1CBY BROOKFIBLD. 

WE meet at morning, while the laughing light 
Of youth is o'er us : e'en from life's alloy 
Breeding perforce, like rock-born flowers, a joy; 
Making its dew of tears than mirth more bright. 
Anon we part ; but ere the gathering night 
• Of years, if in the vale again we meet, 
Shall we unsmilingly each other greet, 
Whose hearts in natural tenderness are dight ? 
For me, though silver age sit on my brow, 
He shall rise up to hear in after time 
Thy well-remembered voice in music flow, 

As now it blendeth with the breezy prime ; 
Dim twilight as the purpled east shall glow, 

And curfew sad like pleasant matin's chime. 



B» 
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DOCTOK ZEB AND HIS PLANET. 

BT W. GODWIN, JUN., ESQ. 

DOCTOR ZEB was the most learned man of the 
times in which he lived. His cranium was a focus 
in which all the radii of wisdom and all the lights of 
human reason had found their centre. So prodigious 
was his knowledge, that it was affirmed he had discovered 
the means of making gold, and the secret of not being 
subject to death. Yet Dr. Zeb was poor all his life, and 
died long ago : but then we are assured that he. lived in 
poverty because he knew that wealth could not procure 
happiness, and that he submitted to death like other 
men, because, haying learned all that this world could 
teach, he had a mind to know what was passing in an- 
other. 

This so celebrated Dr. Zeb was one day taking a walk 
in a retired and solitary place, and therefore favorable 
to the deep meditation in which he was engaged. He 
took a view of the vast range of sciences of which he had 
made himself master, and of the important secrets he had 
discovered. Though, for the most part, not less remark- 
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able for the modesty of his nature than for the luminous 
quality of his understanding, it must be confessed, Br. 
Zeb, on this occasion, did not resist a little movement of 
vanity which assailed his heart 

During the walk, Dr. Zeb raised his thoughts to specu- 
lations the most sublime. He soared so high as to seek 
to penetrate into the mysteries of the creation, and dared 
to think he perceived defects and contradictions in the 
magnificent system of the universe. Still further even 
did he carry his arrogant presumption, by lifting his 
voice to arraign the Architect of the innumerable wonders 
he contemplated. What more than all called forth his 
censure and discontent, was the mixture of perfection 
and blemishes, of grandeur and baseness, which every- 
where prevailed in the character of man. "Why," 
murmured he to himself, " has the Creator endued his 
creature man with those fierce, disorderly passions, 
which torment him from the cradle to the grave, and 
which are the first cause of his errors and his crimes ? 
Why was he afflicted with so many sufferings and 
miseries? Why subject him to bodily and mental 
pain? Ah, had the power of creating been mine, I 
would have produced beings far more perfect than man, 
and I would have bestowed upon them the completest 
happiness. Had the Creator but consulted me when he 
formed mankind, I could have given him, I think, some 
useful advice" 
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Scarcely had Br. Zeb concluded these reflections, 
when suddenly an angel, beaming with light, descended 
from the sky and stood before him. The Doctor, unable 
to support the brightness of the heavenly messenger, 
turned away his eyes and fell prostrate on the ground. 
The angel spoke : " The Creator of unnumbered worlds 
has looked into thy mind, and read thy thoughts. He 
does justice to the profoundness and extent of thy know- 
ledge, and deigns to invite thee to share with him in 
the glories of creation." As the last words fell from 
the lips of the angel he folded Dr. Zeb in his arms, and 
they mounted with the rapidity of lightning into unknown 
regions. In the shortest space of time they were mil- 
lions of miles above the earth, and Dr. Zeb found him- 
self in a planet not known to any astronomer, for it had 
that moment been called into existence by Him who 
said, " Let there be light ! and there was light. 9 ' 

Dr. Zeb gazed in wonder and admiration around him, 
" What new world is this ?" cried he : " is it a dream that 
presents itself to my imagination, to disappear when I 
awake ?" " It is no dream/' rejoined the angel, " but 
a real world which the Omnipotent has created on thy 
account : he delivers it to thy keeping on the sole con- 
dition that thou shalt people it. He gives it thee for 
fifteen days, and with it the power to create beings such 
as live on the earth below, but more perfect and more 
happy. Begin, therefore, animate the dust under thy 
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feet; cause the rocks around thee to take the human 
form; give them a soul; thy breath shall suffice for this 
effect : but once again, I repeat, the beings thou bringest 
into life by the sound of thy voice, or the touch of thy 
hand, must be more perfect and more happy than those 
who inhabit the earth. Shouldst thou fail, dread the 
punishment thy impotence will have provoked from the 
Hand of a justly offended God." 

Having said these words, the angel hastened to join 
the celestial choir which surrounds the throne of the 
Eternal. 

Dr. Zeb had been taken by surprise in a moment of 
pride, and the flattering office now assigned to him was 
not calculated to raise sensations of modest self-distrust 
in his mind. What an important mission was that with 
which he was intrusted ! To be the creator of a new 
race of men, a new society ! With a single word from 
his lips, a single breath, a single act of his will, he was 
to give life and motion, a soul, reason) thoughts, sen- 
timents, to inert matter ! What a lofty destiny ! A 
little pride on the occasion might surely be forgiven ! 

After reflecting deeply on the words of the angel, the 
Doctor thus pursued: "So, then, I am permitted to 
mould these my new creatures according to my fancy. 
Let me well consider everything before I begin so grand 
an undertaking. I must be ignorant, indeed, if I fail 
to make my beings more perfect and more happy than 
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the feeble and unhappy children of Adam. The threats 
of the angel do not dishearten or alarm me. It may be 
well, however, to arrange my plan of proceeding." 
Accordingly, the Doctor fell into a train of deep reflec- 
tion. 

" First, my creatures must form a society, for it is 
only in society that genius is developed and expanded. 
Without society genius and even virtue would be but 
useless treasures. Were I to adapt my creatures to a 
state of solitude, a gloomy self-concentrated mood must 
be the principal trait in their character. Gaiety, the 
mother of so many pleasures, would be banished from 
my globe. Man derives his happiness from those around 
him and from himself; from those around him, by making 
use of their industry and their virtues for his own advan- 
tage : and from himself, by the performance of virtuous 
actions. But if we have not the state of society, these 
very actions are without objects to be benefited by them. 
So, then, as I want my creatures to be happy, it is neces- 
sary for them to be in a state of society. 

" Next, that my people may attain to perfect happi- 
ness, I will form them so that they shall be exempt from 
bodily ailments; their organization shall be such that 
human sufferings shall have no power to reach them. But 
no — yes — this is a point I must reconsider. If a being 
is insensible to pain, how can he be susceptible of 
pleasure? Both pleasure and pain proceed from the 
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delicacy and sensibility of our organs. In destroying the 
cause of pain, I destroy also the cause of pleasure ; so 
that instead of producing a happy being, he would be 
a mere automaton. This is a dilemma of a more per- 
plexing character than I expected. 

" But now, though I should not be able to exempt my 
creatures from bodily pain, I see no obstacle to preserving 
them from that of the mind. We are more or less 
happy, or the reverse, through the feelings of the heart, 
rather than through the senses ; I will, therefore bestow 
on them all the enjoyments that delight the soul, all the 
affections that constitute happiness, taking care to remove 
from their path every source of alloy or cause of destruc- 
tion to those tender materials. All this, surely, I shall 
find quite easy of accomplishment." 

Here Doctor Zeb again paused, and pressing one 
hand against his forehead, he fell into a train of deep 
meditation. 

" Now I look at the matter in another aspect," said 
he, " there are still some perplexing contradictions. If 
I provide my beings with all the pleasures of the soul, it 
appears to me impossible to separate those from its pains. 
To enjoy, one must first feel the desire of enjoyment, 
and, the stronger the desire, the more exquisite the 
enjoyment. If my beings have desires, these of necessity 
will be mixed with fears and hopes. Thus their tran- 
quillity will be disturbed, and if disappointment in any 
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feature of their desire should ensue, then is my creature 
made unhappy. If, on the other hand, he obtains what 
he desires, he must, of course, wish to secure the object 
he so much values ; and if, in the nature of things, it 
should be torn from his grasp, how shall I save him from 
the most poignant regret ? If he felt not this regret, it 
would be a proof that his enjoyment had been but small. 
Well; what if my beings were constituted frivolous, 
thoughtless, devoid of character of any kind ? Oh, then 
they would be less liable to pain of the mind, and un- 
easiness with them would be of short duration ; yes, but 
also they would have put their lips to the cujp of happi- 
ness and withdrawn it without tasting the nectar it 
contained : they would still be ignorant of the bliss of true 
i difficult to reconcile all these 
s look a little further. 

I to create shall, then, like my 
be subject to both mental and 
os that for their very happiness 
at least, as I cannot dispense 
r existing in a state of society, 

every virtue. Not a vice shall 
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murder, and who is puffed up with the idea of his impor- 
tance, because the poor tremble at his nod, and who 
rewards the adulation of the servile with the spoils 
wrested from the virtuous. I will have no war among 
us, that fatal scourge which the sons of Adam bring upon 
themselves, and often without cause or motive. The in- 
habitants of my planet shall have none but mild affec- 
tions; sentiments, but no passions, for passions are the 
sole cause of all the errors and all the crimes of man. 

" No passions ! It must, however, be confessed that 
it is these which supply the grandest energies of the 
soul, which give movement to the development of ideas — 
an incredible power of exertion to natures which, without 
them, would be inert, incapable of enterprise, and who, 
under the influence of passions, are stimulated to the 
bravest disregard of danger for their gratification. So 
then, if my beings are without passions they will have 
no lofty views; they will see inconveniences, obstacles, 
and perils in all the undertakings which present them- 
selves. I shall thus have produced a pusillanimous race, 
endowed with little better than the life of a vegetable. 
There would be no action in its societies, and every hope 
of attaining that glorious state of perfection I had con- 
templated would be thus forever lost ! 

" Ah, I see we can do nothing if we reject the pas- 
sions. 

" But then all must not have the same passions ; for 
c 
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this would cause a state of perpetual discord. If the 
same dispositions were in all, there would be ever the 
same aims and pursuits, and one would jostle another 
in the execution of their projects. My beings would 
not have friendly feelings towards each other; there 
would even exist violent disasters, distrusts, and hatred) 
occasioned by a mutual sense of rivalship of interests. 
Why do we see more partiality arise between two men 
of dissimilar tastes and dispositions, producing opposition 
and contrast, than between other two whose characters 
have a strong resemblance ? Is it not because this dif- 
ference of character destroys all the grounds for rival- 
ship, and consequently every germ of discord or hostility? 
Let us then assume, that any two men, having between 
them no subject or reason for animosity, would naturally, 
on coming into contact, be mutually disposed to kind 
and favorable sentiments towards each other. 

u As this is the case, my creatures, since passions they 
must have, shall have them in such kind and degree as 
not to interfere with each other, to the injury of my 
general plan. Now then I distribute among my creatures 
the limited number of passions incident to the human 
species, and they are to feel them in different degrees; 
for there would still be too much resemblance in the 
characters of individuals, which only those degrees or 
shades of passions have the power to modify ad infinitum. 
We see then, that we must have every shade of the pas- 
sions that can be imagined, in my society, in order that 
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a variety may exist in the characters ; for this variety is 
absolutely necessary to the perfection and completion of 
my undertaking. 

" But by what means shall I be able to prevent the 
entrance of vices into my planet ? The vice, beyond all 
others, of covetousness, I would exclude; but is not 
covetousness one of the shades of self-preservation ? I 
would exclude both dupes and knaves, and would form 
only men of frank, generous, and confiding tempers. 
But how shall I be able to keep out dupes and knaves 
from a world where kindness, confidence, and generosity 
will be ever meeting covetousness in their path ? I will 
not admit pride, yet pride is one of the shades of self- 
love, in itself an excellent mobile, and absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of all created beings. I will have no 
ambitious man ; ah, it is easy to say this, but is not am- 
bition one of the modifications of pride ? So that in 
creating pride I also give birth to ambition. Further — 
I will fashion the minds of my creatures so that they 
shall set no value on riches, honor, and power. Fine 
reasoning truly ! Other objects will give another direc- 
tion to their pride ; they will have another ambition, and 
will cut each other's throats for other causes. Thus I 
shall not have gained a single step. 

"It would seem, then, that I cannot give the inhabi- 
tants of my planet a different character from that of the 
inhabitants of earth. I see that my new society must, 
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like theirs, be composed of vices and virtues ; that base- 
ness and grandeur, pride and modesty, knavery and 
probity, must have their places in it, as they have among 
the children of Adam. like the adroit painter who 
uses two opposite colors to produce a good effect in the 
shading of his picture, so must I employ good and evil, 
for the completeness of my design. 

" But though I cannot bestow on my creatures a more 
perfect character than that of the inhabitants of earth, at 
least I may endow them with a grander and more expan- 
sive genius, a sounder judgment, a more luxuriant and 
varied imagination; in short, with stronger and more 
earnest dispositions for the arts and sciences. In this I 
shall have procured them a greater degree of happiness, 
since they will be so much nearer to perfection. This 
point, however, requires reflection. I must consider 
what shall be the measure of the genius I would assign 
them, and in what degree I would enlarge their know- 
ledge. Shall I give them such an aptness in acquiring 
the sciences, that without any of the pains or fatigues of 
industry they shall learn what God has thought proper 
to withhold from the sons of Adam ? No ; for from the 
moment they know all, their genius will be without its 
natural aliment, will no longer be of use, but will lan- 
guish in a state of inactivity, resembling death. I must, 
therefore, consent that my creatures shall be ignorant of 
a great number of nature's secrets ; that they shall know 
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only those things which conduce to their happiness, and 
have to search after the knowledge of all besides. This, 
though is just what the Creator has done for the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. Those of my planet shall have a 
sounder judgment, a clearer insight into what is passing, 
and the power of better appreciating all surrounding ob- 
jects. But no, I am again at fault, for as my creatures 
will have the same passions as the children of Adam, like 
them they will see with the eyes of their passions, and 
with no more clearness than they. 

" Can I compensate these deficiencies, by bestowing 
an excess of imagination on my creatures ? I will give 
them the most exquisite sense of beauty in the arts; 
they shall have among them greater painters and greater 
poets — but what am I proposing? The arts must ever 
be but imitations of nature; they can present but the 
images of natural things : perfection in the imitation of 
these images, depends eminently on the manner of feel- 
ing them. The children of Adam may, at some time, 
arrive at this perfection, when their productions shall 
be in perfect harmony with their sentiments and their 
sensations. 

" Thus, then, the inhabitants of my planet will be con- 
demned to have no more genius, no more judgment, no 
more imagination than the inhabitants of the earth ! 
This is a great evil, for the brilliant faculties, of which 
the latter display so proud a boast, make but a poor 
c* 
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figure when examined closely. One consolation, how- 
ever, I have : there will not be a single instance of a man 
of weak understanding in my planet; no, one and all 
shall be endowed with intellectual powers. I cannot 
imagine why there should have been fools among the 
children of the earth, and in such large numbers. 

" Fools, did I say ? Ah, now I perceive the difficulty 
of doing without them even in my own planet. What I 
give an equal portion of genius to each individual ? An 
equal power of thought ? No, no, for if all the creatures 
of this, my new world, had an equal portion of intellect, 
that intellect would be no longer of value. Emulation 
would be destroyed. The same necessity which exists 
for an infinity of modifications in character, exists like- 
wise as to intellect. I must examine the very slightest 
shades of difference, from towering genius to the weakest 
folly, as well as those which exist between good and 
evil ; and since my creatures are not to have more intel- 
lect than the inhabitants of earth, the fools I am to create 
will necessarily be as great fools as any in the globe on 
which I hold my existence. 

" Well, but to compensate my fools in some measure, 
I will bestow on them the quality of modesty, which 
shall, at all times, lead them to a due estimation of their 
own powers. Thus, they will enter on no undertaking 
that is above the faculties of their mind. We shall not 
see among them a multitude of persons, who without 
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sense or talent, inundate the world with their miserable 
productions ; a set of ignorant pretenders sending forth 
systems of politics, of morals, &c. : men, destitute of a 
spark of imagination, thrusting themselves into the sphere 
of poetry and romance, or, though only fit for the daubing 
of a sign-post, assuming the title of painters. But I shall 
reform these matters, and take care that none shall step 
out of the place to which I have appointed him. Yet, 
vain is this project also, for though not difficult in other 
respects, how shall I be able to subdue the powerful 
obstacle that presents itself? How prevent, since it is 
a shade of self-love, the existence of vanity in my 
planet ? Or that the quality shall prevail even among 
the fools? Is it not fortunate, when mean passions 
select mean minds for their abode ? And is it notr far 
best that vanity should associate with folly showing it in 
its true colors, than with genius which it would degrade ? 
Would it not be a pity, that modesty were the ornament 
of fools ? For then, no tonger would this fine quality be 
the highest ornament of talents, and none would desire 
its possession. 

"I perceive, then, clearly, that I must fail in my 
attempt to create beings more perfect in their nature, or 
more happy in their state, than those in whom I lately 
found so great a number of imperfections. What a 
humiliation to my pride I" 

Br. Zeb now passed a fortnight in meditations the 
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most profound. The longer he reflected the more he 
saw the impossibility of creating a society of men with- 
out passions and without vices. He recognized the abso- 
lute necessity for creating in his new planet, dupes and 
knaves; upright men and villains; spendthrifts and 
misers; ambitious men, vain men, fools, and originals 
of every kind. The fifteenth day arrived, and found the 
Doctor in a state of the most painful and extreme per- 
plexity, for in all this time not a single being had he 
created. 

" Can it be," cried he, " that the power to create has 
been bestowed on me, and I have made no use of it ! 
For an instant only have I enjoyed my triumph ! I was 
endowed with a gift divine, and it has served but to 
make me sensible of my abject impotence ! But no, I 
will not return thus to the earth. Something, though it 
were but a fly, I will create. Yes, I will amuse myself 
in creating a fly; and will take care enough that it 
shall be more perfect than the flies that exist on earth, 
since I cannot dispense with this condition without in- 
curring the severe penalty prescribed." 

Dr. Zeb, having formed the resolution to create a fly, 
fell again into a train of thought no less profound than 
when the question was of creating human beings. He 
had seen many flies in his life, and had examined their 
component parts with scrupulous attention ; nor did the 
earth contain an insect of whose organization the learned 
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man was ignorant. Suddenly he started from his reverie, 
" Create a fly ! I create a fly !" cried he, " could any 
but a madman entertain the thought? Nothing that 
exists is more perfect than a fly! So marvellous a 
structure of an insect confounds weak human reason in 
attesting the infinite power of the Creator. Ah ! great 
and merciful God, deign to pardon the movement of 
pride within my breast, which for a moment caused me 
to misunderstand thy universal wisdom! My abject, 
ignorant soul bows down before thee ! I impiously dared 
to pass a censure on thy works ; I had the audacity to 
think I could create beings more perfect than man, and 
find that imagination can conceive no higher perfection 
than is exhibited in the form with which thou hast en- 
dowed a fly !" 

Scarcely had he concluded these words when a loud 
peal of thunder was heard. Dr. Zeb tremblingly raised 
his eyes towards heaven, and perceived the angel who 
had conducted him to the uninhabited planet where he 
now stood. The celestial messenger was borne on a light 
transparent vapor, emblazoned with tints of blue and 
gold. A smile beamed on his countenance as he pro- 
nounced these words: "Dismiss thy fears, oh learned 
man ? God is too just, too great, and too good, not to 
pardon thy folly, which thyself hast acknowledged and 
repented of; he watched to see to what extreme thy 
presumption would lead thee, and if thou wouldst dare 
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to use the power he gave thee. Thou didst well in 
retracting thy error. Cease, oh blind and feeble mortal, 
cease thy vain endeavor to measure the immense chain, 
of which thy imperfect vision, sees only a few scattered 
links ; but of the extent or marvellous structure of which 
thou canst know nothing. To have a just idea of the 
wisdom of God, it is not from a single man, or a 
single insect that he is to be judged, but from the whole 
range of creation, the mysteries of which are far above 
thy comprehension. Both man and fly are imperfect by 
their nature, but perfect by their destination. If God 
had created beings perfect by their nature, he would have 
created gods." 

At these words, a second peal of thunder was heard. 
The angel placed the Doctor by his side. In a moment 
the planet was annihilated, and Dr. Zeb found himself 
in his own dwelling surrounded by his family and friends, 
who were still lamenting his loss. The remainder of 
his days was passed in the rational endeavor still to im- 
prove his knowledge. No movement of pride again 
assailed hirn^ nor was he ever again visited with the desire 
to create a race of men to his own fancy — that absurd 
mania of so many philosophers ! 
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CHILDREN. 



BY MBS. B. 0. KINNXY. 



LITTLE children are the flowers 
By life's thorny wayside springing — 
Ever to this world of ours 

Something fresh and guileless bringing. 

They are birds, in whose glad voices 

All the dreary winter long 
The imprisoned heart rejoices, 

As in summer's woodland song. 

They are stars, that brightly shining 
Through the inner night of sorrow, 

Aid the spirit in divining 

Something hopeful for the morrow. 

They are precious jewels, gleaming 
'Mid the cares of manhood's brow — 

Woman's bosom more beseeming 
Than the diamond's costly glow. 
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They are wreaths of green, entwining 
Hoary grandsires' withered brows — 

Spring with autumn thus combining — 
Verdure with life's winter snows. 

They are fortune's richest treasure — 
Honor's most ennobling fame ; 

Sources of a truer pleasure, 

Than what beareth pleasure's name. 

For their meed of soft caressing, 
Hardy labor toils with joy ; 

" Children are the poor man's blessing"- 
They his heart and hands employ. 

They— our only gifts immortal — 
Live, when dies their earthly name ; 

Though we leave them at death's portal- 
We our children shall reclaim. 
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THE FOKCED MARRIAGE. 

BY THB AUTHOR OP THE "ISLAND BRIDE." 

THE evening was dark and chill. Gertrude Fielding 
strolled pensively along the avenue that led to her 

home, a neat parsonage house in the parish of , of 

which her father was the vicar. Ideas at once ominous 
and dispiriting poured rapidly through her mind as she 
approached the door. A throe of the fiercest anguish 
was felt at her heart when she directed her thoughts on- 
ward to the morrow, which was to see her a bride — but 
of whom ? Of a man whom she loathed, yet had con- 
sented to espouse, in order to evade the frightful alterna- 
tive of a fathers curse. 

Her affianced suitor was a bachelor of immense wealth, 
but old, ungainly, and without a single virtue to balance 
these two latter disadvantages; while she was poor 
indeed, but young, beautiful, and innocent. Her sordid 
parent had readily embraced the offer of a wealthy 
debauchee, calculating, in the selfishness of his ambition, 
that such a connection would confer upon himself an 
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importance from the coveted enjoyment of which his 
narrow means had hitherto debarred him, and prove at 
the same time a stepping-stone to the advancement of 
his younger children, of whom he had several, and of 
which his quiver was not yet full. Poor Gertrude was 
to be immolated upon the altar of interest, a shrine upon 
which far worse than pagan sacrifices are frequently 
offered. She looked forward to the moment which was 
to unite her to a withered but wealthy sensualist, with 
a feeling little short of feverish disgust. She repaired 
early to her chamber, her temples throbbing, and the 
whole mass of her blood bounding through her frame, 
as if the "great deep" of the heart was "broken up" 
and a deluge was pouring through every vein, and threw 
herself upon her bed with a sigh so deep and poignant, 
that it seemed as though the very soul had been suddenly 
forced from the fair tenement in which it was enshrined, 
by one fierce convulsion of concentrated agony. 

The stars were bright in the heavens, but her destiny 
was dim and clouded. They appeared only as heavenly 
mockers of earthly woe. She had ceased to weep, to 
sigh, to murmur. Her sufferings were too acute for 
tears, for sighs, for murmurings; hers were the silent, 
unseen, absorbing agonies of despair, She did not sleep, 
or, if her senses were for a moment "lapped in oblivion," 
frightful dreams interrupted her slumbers, and she started 
from her pillow with the perturbation of bewildered 
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horror, which too plainly told the intensity of her soul's 
emotions. 

On the following morning, pale and unrefreshed, with 
forebodings that struck like so many ice-bolts through 
her heart, she descended to the parlor, where a tolerably 
splendid breakfast was provided for those friends who 
had been invited to the wedding, and who shortly after 
assembled. The bridegroom was the last to make his 
appearance, but his bodily infirmities might have been 
fairly pleaded as his excuse ; still he did not take advan- 
tage of a plea so extremely natural in an aged beau, 
though not very flattering either to his bride's choice or 
to his own discretion. Gertrude was dressed without a 
single ornament except a white rose in her hair, which 
she wore at the express desire of her mother ; and though 
the suitor had presented her with sundry jewels and 
various expensive trinkets, they remained in their eases, 
to her worse than valueless, as they were mementoes of a 
sacrifice that would taint the pure spring of her existence, 
and make it henceforth gush from its troubled fountain, 
charged with the bitters of " gall and wormwood." Her 
eyes were dim with weeping. She saluted her friends 
mournfully, while her father affected a boisterous mirth 
that strikingly contrasted with the deep solemn gloom 
which was fixed upon his daughter's cheek, like an icicle 
upon the opening primrose. 

When the bridegroom was announced, Mr. Fielding 
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darted towards the door to assist him from his carriage, 
from which he descended with some difficulty, and a few 
grimaces, and then hobbled into the room with all the 
decrepit agility of threescore and six, augmented by a 
life of early debauchery and continued indulgence. He 
was dressed with the elaborate gaiety of a confirmed 
" man of the town •" his legs, which from the inclination 
of his head towards the horizon, formed almost a right 
angle with his upper man, were forced into a pair of 
light web pantaloons that showed to a miracle the pro- 
digious preponderancy of skin and bone over flesh and 
blood. He shuffled towards the bride with a disgusting 
chuckle of delight, and courteously kissed her forehead : 
but she shrank from his contaminating touch with an 
instinctive loathing, and was about to evade the revolting 
caress, when her father's frown checked her. She pas- 
sively submitted to the endearments of the senile repre- 
sentative of manhood with whom she was doomed to link 
her destiny. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the bride's 
father. Pale, yet with a firm step and calm self-posses- 
sion, she approached the altar, but when she was required 
to repeat the solemn declaration of conjugal fidelity and 
affection, her voice faltered, and, in spite of the natural 
energy of her resolution, she could scarcely articulate 
the customary obligation. She had, however, wound up 
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her lacerated spirit to a pitch of determination which 
enabled her to go through the awful ceremony, though 
as soon as it was finished, the tension of her mind, which 
had been too high, was instantly relaxed, and, over- 
come by her feelings, she fell back upon the cold stones 
of the chancel. The poor emaciated bridegroom hobbled 
about in a paroxysm of distress, attributing to any cause 
but the right, what he termed her extraordinary emotion. 
A little water and hartshorn soon restored the unhappy 
Gertrude to consciousness and to misery. With a 
trifling exertion of her moral energies she shortly 
recovered her self-possession, signed for the last time 
her maiden name in the parish register, and left the 
church with a heart less heavy than when she entered it, 
as the die was now cast, and the climax of agony had 
been endured. 

She returned to her father's house, took a melancholy 
farewell of her family, and entering a splendid carriage 
drawn by four blood bays, set off with her venerable 
husband for his magnificent mansion in a distant county. 
It was anything but a lively journey. The exertion of 
travelling seemed to affect the old gentleman greatly, for 

he had only arrived the night before at the town of , 

about six miles from the vicarage of his bride's father, and 
so long- a journey had sadly discomposed his shattered and 
attenuated frame. In spite of his professed joy at the 
possession of a young and beautiful wife, he frequently 
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complained of fatigue, of stillness in his limbs, and 
expressed a querulous desire to be at his journey's end ; 
while Gertrude, little disposed to take part in a conver- 
sation of any kind, mueh less in one which had his incon- 
veniences alone for its subject, and feeling besides little 
sympathy for the dilapidated piece of humanity to which 
parental authority had forced- her to ally herself, sat 
silent, and absorbed in a reverie of moody anticipations. 
The husband, not suspecting the cause of her silence — 
for his vanity was always a sad bar to his judgment when 
his own qualities, of whatever kind, whether mental or 
physical, were the objects of it — attributed her reluc- 
tance to assert her woman's privilege to timidity, or to 
that maidenly bashfulness natural, as he deemed, to a 
girl educated in the country, and therefore utterly un- 
familiar with the usages of fashionable life. But his 
guess was immensely wide of the mark, for neither 
timidity nor bashfulness were features in Gertrude's 
character. As they travelled with extreme expedition, 
on the evening of the next day they arrived at the end 
of their journey, when the bride was ushered into the 
splendid mansion of which she was to be the future 
mistress, and which rivalled in magnificence the noblest 
establishments in the kingdom. 

Time soon wore off the edge of disquietude, and by 
degrees Gertrude, now Mrs. Delorme, became recon- 
ciled to her condition. That she could J>e happy was 
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impossible, but the pangs of mental suffering became at 
length so blunted, and her sensibility so deadened, that, 
though she had ceased to enjoy, she had also ceased to 
suffer. Her life was one dull, dead calm, neither con- 
rulsed by the desolating storm, nor refreshed by the 
gentle breeze. Her only hope of amelioration to the 
uniform insipidity of her condition lay in the prospect 
of an eventful release from the easy, indeed, but spirit- 
less bondage to which she was for the present doomed. 
Her eye was never lighted by a smile, and that lovely 
glow which used to spread such a rich suffusion over her 
fair cheek had ceased to mantle there, while the sober 
melancholy, nay the almost severe gravity, of her aspect, 
was looked upon by her husband in the uxoriousness of 
dotage, as an indubitable manifestation of that conjugal 
discretion, which, to a man of his advanced years, was in 
a wife a thing " most devoutly to be wished." 

Old Delorme had a nephew, of whom he professed to 
be extremely fond, the son of an only sister long since 
dead, from whom he inherited a good property, and 
looked forward to his uncle's decease for a considerable 
augmentation, which his venerable relative had always 
led him to expect. He was a remarkably handsome 
youth, of gentle manners and easy address. His habits 
were regular, and he was much respected by his friends. 
His uncle reposed the greatest confidence in his dis- 
cretion and integrity, scarcely did anything without 
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consulting him, and relied upon his honor as implicitly 
as he did upon his own sagacity. The presence of this 
youth, though at first* by no means a welcome circum- 
stance to the deadened feelings of Mrs. Delorme, at 
length seemed to chequer the gloominess of her condition 
with a faint ray of satisfaction, and dissipated by degrees 
that morbid heaviness 9 thought and reflection to which, 
upon her arrival at her new abode, she had unreservedly 
given way. Her spirits, however, had been too violently 
shattered ever to resume their wonted elasticity. They 
were not, after a dislocation so terrible and complete, to 
be brought back again into their former channel* of easy, 
unapprehensive gaiety; nevertheless young Theodore's 
presence afforded some relief to the dull uniformity of a 
scene, where, to her warped and saddened spirit, every- 
thing was overspread with the sullen hue of misery; 
indeed her situation would have scarcely been endurable 
but for his presence ; still she felt a void in her existence 
which she knew not how to fill up. She was occasionally 
visited by her parents and sisters, yet she was anything 
but happy. Her husband grew more and more peevish 
as his days increased and his infirmities multiplied, until 
he became perfectly intolerable. Will it be wondered 
at that she looked forward to her release from such a 
state of domestic thraldom with a restless and impatient 
anxiety ? 

Gertrude at length gave promise of becoming a mother; 
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ibis, however, seemed to awaken no joy in the old man's 
bosom; all the springs of sensibility were dried up 
within him, and left it a barren wilderness, prolific only 
in the rank growth of cankered passion and swinish self- 
ishness. His heart was callous to any refinements of 
feeling ; not that the frost of apathy had so completely 
chilled it as to render him insensible -to the blessings of 
an heir ; but he appeared to be the prey of dark sus- 
picions, which though he did not indeed openly express 
them, were more than indicated in his manner and con- 
duct. He was so morose and sullen, that his wife 
approached him as seldom as possible, which only aug- 
mented his constitutional peevishness and irritability. 
She was, however, happily soon released from the tor- 
ments of his jealousy. He died suddenly one evening of 
apoplexy during a debauch, in which he was accustomed 
but too frequently to indulge, leaving her a widow after 
she had been just five years a wife. All her late hus- 
band's property was left to her, his nephew not being so 
much as named in the will. 

Here, indeed, was a change in her destiny, but the 
worm had gnawed at the root of her happiness too long 
for it ever again to shoot forth with its former strength 
and luxuriance. It was a scathed trunk, alive, indeed, 
but blasted. She was left mistress of thirty thousand a 
year at the age of four-and-twenty, with an only child ; 
still she was not happy. The fountain of joy was tainted 
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at the source — the canker of grief had reached the very 
core of her heart. A blight seemed to have passed over 
her womanhood. The smile had faded from her cheek 
with its bloom, and she had ceased to find any relish 
either in society or in domestic enjoyments. She looked 
upon her child with an indifference, bordering upon 
apathy, which spoke not much for her maternal solicitude, 
nor the acuteness of her sensibility. This had been so 
seared, as to leave her almost callous to the more exqui- 
site sympathies of her sex. 

Theodore had quitted the house as soon as his uncle died, 
and the widow was left to that seclusion which was now 
no longer unwelcome to her, but which, though preferred, 
under certain states of mind, to the bustle of intercourse, 
has nevertheless no charms to soothe a warped spirit, 
but only " ministers to a mind diseased" its own gloom 
and asperity. She soon became dissatisfied with the 
stately mansion in which she had been so long immured, 
surrounded as it was with all that wealth could purchase 
to render it delightful, but which to her never pre- 
sented anything save one continued scene of " splendid 
misery." She determined, therefore, to quit the country, 
where scenes of continued and bitter recollection had 
become odious to her, and take up her final residence 
abroad. 

It appeared strange to every one, that so young and 
lovely a woman should shut herself out almost from 
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Human intercourse, and resolve to exile herself from her 
family and friends in the very prime of youth, and while 
her beauty, though faded rather from sorrow than the 
influence of years, was still predominant. But the 
secret springs which actuate human motives and deter- 
minations are frequently inscrutable, even to ourselves, 
and Mrs. Delorme, if it were in her power, appeared not 
disposed to resolve a question which was evident to no 
mind but her own. A mystery seemed to hang over 
the youthful widow, which no one was able to unravel, 
and in spite of the surmises that grew every day more 
and more rife in the neighborhood, she ordered notices 
to be circulated announcing the immediate sale of the 
estate and family mansion of her late husband. In the 
course of a few weeks they fell into the hands of a new 
proprietor, and the young widow with her child left this 
country for the south of France, to seek in a foreign 
land that repose of spirit which had been so long denied 
her in her own. But, alas! she found it not. The 
wound had gone too deeply beyond the surface to be cica- 
trized — the desolation had been too complete to be removed 
under a brighter sun. There was evidently some secret 
cause of discontent, of melancholy, of wretchedness, which 
no one could penetrate, and upon which she was herself 
gravely and solemnly silent. The increasing austerity of 
her manner had something in it more awful than repul- 
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give, and she excited the sympathy of all, though she 
sought the confidence of none. 

Nismes was the place finally fixed upon by her for her 
future destination, as it was more retired and less visited 
by her countrymen than other towns. Here the same 
asperity of character, by which she had lately been 
distinguished, continued, and in fact visibly increased 
with her years. She declined all communication with 
her relatives, to whom it was reported, and by them 
believed, that soon after she settled abroad her child had 
died, and she had devoted herself to a life of religious 
seclusion. She was never seen to smile. Her boy grew 
rapidly, and as he advanced in years, gave promise of a 
quickness of capacity that might finally lead to distinction* 
Though she appeared to treat him with sufficient indiffer- 
ence, she nevertheless paid particular attention to his 
education. He had all the advantages that the town 
and neighborhood in which she resided could supply. 
He was a handsome youth, buoyant in spirits, and deter- 
mined in character, which his mother did not discourage ; 
in fact, whether from indolence or indifference was not 
evident, she sought not to divert the natural bias of his 
disposition, but left it to the direction of its own impulses, 
and thus the qualities of the mind and heart, both good 
and evil, grew unchecked by parental discipline into 
rapid and varied luxuriance; so that he acquired an 
ardor of temperament which frequently hurried him into 
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rash adventures, though he has frequently gave proofs of 
the generous warmth of his feelings by the most sanguine 
displays of benevolence. 

Henry Delorme finished his education by availing 
himself of the last benefit of a German university. He 
was now a young man of one-and-twenty, vigorous in 
constitution, of acute understanding, and of a generous, 
though somewhat indomitable disposition. He absolutely 
adored his mother, who, in his partial judgment was 
incomparable both in mind and person. She was now 
three-and-forty, still handsome, in spite of the secret 
sorrow to which she had appeared to be so long a prey. 
The mind's disease was not communicated to the frame ; 
it was merely indicated in the latter by an habitual 
paleness and grave repose of the features, from which 
they were never seen to relax. She saw no company, 
and though she affected no sort of austerity, she could 
not conceal that she felt it, and there continued that 
unaccountable mystery in her whole deportment, which 
gave rise to the perpetual whispers of curiosity/ and 
even provoked the surmises of superstition. Such as 
had been at first anxious to court her society, at length 
shunned it altogether, from an idle apprehension that the 
"dark lady," as she was called, for she always wore 
mourning, might have a nearer communion with " black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and gray/' than was alto- 
gether seemly in a good Christian. Harry's home was, 
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therefore, somewhat dull ; but so ardent was his attach- 
ment to his mother, that he overlooked every personal 
inconvenience for the sake of administering to her com- 
fort, and endeavored to relieve the uniform dulness of 
his home by all those " appliances and means" which a 
tender solicitude suggests to an affectionate heart. 

About this time an accident occurred, which, in its 
issue, led to the explanation of Mrs. Delorme's habitual 
reserve, and mysterious gravity of deportment. One day 
she was walking — 

u As was her custom in an afternoon," 

in a retired part of the town, accompanied by her son, 
when, upon turning the corner of a street, she suddenly 
and unexpectedly met Theodore Mackenzie. At the 
sight of one whom she was so little prepared to meet, 
she started ; her lips became ashy pale, and she nearly 
fainted in her son's arms, who bore her to a neighboring 
shop, where, after a while, she recovered, when he 
accompanied her home. Though she soon resumed her 
wonted serenity, it was evident that she had been deeply 
agitated. Henry, knowing her inflexible reserve, and 
her nervous irritability, when any attempt was made to 
dissipate it, forbore to question her, though he was pain- 
fully anxious to ascertain why the sight of an apparent 
stranger should have produced such a powerful effect 
upon her usually imperturbable temperament. He was 
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extremely uneasy, and the more his mind dwelt upon 
the circumstance, the more anxious did he feel to resolve 
the question. It was something higher than mere curi- 
osity that actuated his feelings. Affection for his parent 
was the mainspring of every action which had any refe- 
rence to her, and knowing that to ask an explanation 
from her would render her uneasy, and probably excite 
her anger, he determined at once to seek the party who 
had been the cause of her disquietude, and demand the 
explanation from him. With this view, without the 
least intimation of his intention, either by word or ges- 
ture, he repaired to the principal hotel of the town, 
where he ascertained that a Colonel Mackenzie had ar- 
rived the preceding day ; and upon being ushered into 
that gentleman's apartment, he immediately recognized 
in him the person, at the sight of whom his mother had 
become so strangely agitated. Upon seeing Harry, there 
appeared to be a supercilious expression on the Colonel's 
countenance,- while his manner was neither courteous nor 
conciliatory. It has been already said that young De- 
lorme was naturally impetuous, and that his mother 
was at once the pride of his heart, and the centre of 
his affections. The most transient thought that con- 
veyed the least imaginable imputation upon her would 
have been to him, at any time, an excitement and an 
agony, but doubly so at this moment, when he felt that 
some disagreeable mystery hung over the parent on 
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whom he so fondly doted, which she was evidently anx- 
ious to conceal. 

Upon observing the cold and scornful smile which 
curled Mackenzie's lip, as he haughtily motioned to his 
visitor to be seated, Harry Delorme paused, and fixed 
his dark eye steadfastly on his, while every drop of blood 
rushed from his face, and left it pale as marble. Mac- 
kenzie quailed not at the glance, but returned it with a 
look of still more withering scorn. Young Delorme 
could no longer control the passion which he had hitherto 
but imperfectly smothered, and demanded, in no very 
measured terms, an explanation of what had just occurred 
to the lady with whom he had been in company. 

" What right have you to ask that question ?" 

" I am her privileged protector," was the reply. 

u Her privileged protector !" This was no sooner 
uttered than Harry, roused by the tone of bitter sar- 
casm in which it was delivered, paused not a moment, 
but struck the offender violently in the face. The in- 
terview terminated in an agreement to meet on the 
instant at a convenient {dace in the neighborhoood, and 
settle their dispute at the point of the sword. There was 
little time for preparation, and as both were greatly ex- 
cited, no explanation was either demanded or given, and 
both repaired to the appointed spot, actuated by the 
most hostile determination. Delorme spoke not a word 
to the friend who accompanied him, yet the heedless 
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celerity of his progress, the dark flush upon his cheek, 
and the wild glare of his eye, but too plainly indicated 
his untractable sternness of purpose. His mind was 
absorbed in the contemplation of what might be the 
terrible issue of the encounter. Harry Delorme was an 
expert swordsman; and, as he had been the person 
challenged, he had a right to a choice of weapons ; but 
when the parties reached the ground, upon Colonel 
Mackenzie representing his utter want of skill in the 
management of the sword, his adversary agreed to decide 
the matter with a pair of pistols with which the challenger 
was provided. He knew himself to be a tolerably expert 
shot ; and, therefore, considered that he could not stand 
much at a disadvantage with his opponent. 

The ground was now paced by one of the seconds, 
while the principals seemed to eye each other with that 
mute, calm scrutiny, too silent for words, and too terrible 
for description. Nine paces were at length measured, 
when the parties took their respective places. At the, 
word fire, both discharged their pistols, when Colonel 
Mackenzie fell instantly dead. He did not utter a 
groan ; the ball had entered the right temple, and passed 
quite through the brain. The moment Harry saw the 
fetal issue of his rashness, he was overcome with sudden 
. remorse. In an instant all his resentment subsided, his 
heart melted, tears streamed over his cheeks, and he 
would have sacrificed anything but his parent's honor 

** 
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and his own, to have restored the unhappy man who 
had so wantonly provoked him to this deed of blood. 
He felt that the rashness of a moment would render him 
miserable for life, and, moreover, that this rashness had 
prevented the explanation which he so anxiously sought, 
and was now only to be obtained from her who alone 
could make it, but from whom he felt the most invincible 
reluctance to seek it He went home in a state of mind 
to be conceived only, not described. By this time the 
evening had set in, and his mother had been somewhat 
uneasy at his absence. She perceived upon hi& entrance 
that he was agitated, but with her usual indifference 
merely remarked that she had expected him home 
earlier, then left him to his reflections and his remorse. 

The fatal event was, of course, soon known, and it 
shortly reached the ears of Mrs. Delorme that her son 
had killed an officer in a duel. She instantly entered 
his chamber, where he was seated upon the bed, bathed 
in tears. There was a slight quiver on her lip, and a 
hurried movement in her gait as she entered, which 
struck her son as a thing so unusual with her, that he 
started from the bed, hurried to her side, and eagerly 
demanded the cause of her visit. 

" Harry/' she replied, with that sort of deep deathly 
calmness which precedes the earthquake, "I hear you. 
have been the principal in a fatal duel." 

" Alas, mother, it is but too true !" 
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" What is the name of the unfortunate man V 

" Colonel Theodore Mackenzie." 

At the mention of the well-remembered name, the 
countenance of Mrs. Delorme became ghastly — every 
drop of blood receded from her lips — her eyes fixed 
upon her son's with an expression of speechless horror, 
when, after the pause of a few moments, in which the 
whole mass of his blood seemed frozen in his veins, she 
exclaimed in a voice of terrific solemnity — " Then you 

HAVE MURDERED YOUR FATHER." 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 



BT DR. R. MADDEN. 



THE sea was smooth, and bright the shore, 
A cloudless sky above, 
But frail the little bark that bore 
A mother's freight of love ! 

It danced upon the morning tide, 

And mocked a mother's fears; 
An object of a moment's pride — 

A subject soon of tears ! 

The sun is gone, the sky is dark, 

The sea is ruffled o'er, 
Ah, me ! where is that little bark 

That left the joyous shore ? 

It meets no more the longing eye, 

It may no more return ; 
The night is past, no bark is nigh ; 

The mourner's left forlorn. 
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Yet weep not, though it meet no more 

Thy gaze on yonder sea, 
Another and a brighter shore 

Is smiling on its lee. 

Another and a brighter port 

Is now its peaceful home ; 
Where wail or woe, or earthly sort 

Of care can never come ! 
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SHAKSPEABE'S VIOLATION OF THE UNITIES. 

BY WILLIAM GODWIN, JUN. 

IN choosing this subject I am somewhat apprehensive 
of haying two accusations brought against me ; — the 
one, that the question is for profounder heads than mine ; 
the other, that the labor is already, to a certain ex- 
tent, done to my hands. 

But with respect to the first, although none can be 
more conscious than myself of the danger of touching on 
the same ground as that which has been so well argued 
by Schlegel, and Metastasio, and Be la Motte, I have 
the same feeling on this matter, which Hazlitt expresses 
on the more general subject of Shakspeare's dramatic 
powers, when he states that, as a countryman of the poet, 
he felt pained that it was necessary to refer to a German 
critic for the fullest inquiry into Shakspeare's qualities. 
With respect to the second, I will only say that, if it be 
true, as Schlegel remarks, " that the Unities have given 
rise to a whole Iliad of critical wars," I may the better 
hope to be forgiven for offering to run a single tilt in 
defence of Shakspeare's violation of them. 
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The unities, according to the modern scholiasts, are 
those of action, time, and place : — these they pretend to 
derive from Aristotle; but with how much reason, I 
shall have occasion, by-and-by, to inquire. Before I 
come to that question, however, it may be as well to 
ascertain what these unities mean, more especially as 
there has been considerable dispute in the world of 
letters as to the signification of the unity of action — 
those Unitarians, who fight under the same banner in 
other respects, frequently not being able to agree upon 
this, the very premises of the argument.* 

Aristotle's definition of the unity of action is this : — 
"We assume that tragedy is the imitation of a perfect and 
entire action, which has a certain magnitude ; for there 
may be a whole without any magnitude whatever. A 
whole is that which has a beginning, a middle, and end. 
The beginning is that which is not necessary after another 
thing, but which, from its nature, has something after it, 
or arising out of it. The end, on the contrary, is that 
which in its nature is after another thing (either neces- 
sarily or usually) ; but after which there can be nothing. 
The middle is that which is itself after another thing, 
and which has another thing after it." 

Now, considering how much intellect has been ex- 

* Boileau has been much celebrated for giving bis definition of the unities 
in one line : — 

"Qu'en un lieu, qu'en un jour, un seul fait accompli.** 
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pended in Quixoting the windmill of a unity of action 
out of this materiel, it is a great pity that the passage 
I have just quoted should so strongly exhibit the qualities 
of inaccuracy and vagueness, as to operate as a most fatal 
drawback to its gospel. In the first instance, the Stagy- 
rite sets out by informing us that "there may be a whole 
without any magnitude*' — a new discovery, whether in 
ethics or mathematics, and one that comes with but an 
ill grace from the tutor of Alexander, who wept at 
Philip's victories, lest the whole should be vanquished, 
and no magnitude left for him on which to exercise his 
prowess.* 

Nor is the vagueness less apparent, for immediately 
after telling us that a whole has no magnitude, he follows 
it up by giving the twin brother of this inessential nothing 
a beginning, a middle, and an end ; and concludes the 
argument by a tripartite definition — a sort of logical Cer- 
berus — for the purpose of proving that the beginning, 

* Schlegel makes a sort of apology for this blunder, by observing, "Aris- 
totle imediately states in explanation that he means, by the magnitude what 
is essential to beauty ; a certain measure, which is neither so small as not to 
allow us to distinguish its parts, nor so extensive as to prevent us taking 
the whole in at one view. This is, therefore, merely an external definition 
of the beautiful, derived from experience, and founded on the quality of our 
organs of sense, and our powers of comprehension :" — all which means, 
that either the definition has proceeded on mistaken grounds, or that which 
was intended to be a definition, is afterwards recalled by the author, and 
declared to be no definition at all. 
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the middle, and the end, are the beginning, the middle, 
and the end. 

But the edifice that has hereon been erected is far 
more extraordinary. In this passage, say the Unitarians, 
lie the germs of the dogma — that unity of action consists 
in taking one act, and one agent of that act, and pro- 
ducing one effect, the natural offspring of that previous 
unity of action. But if this constitutes the real unity of 
action (for which, in its true sense, no one is a more 
strenuous advocate than myself), I wish to know what 
interpretation they propose to put on the words of Aris- 
totle, which in the Poetics follow close on the former 
quotation ? — " With respect to the essence of the thing, 
the composition will be the more beautiful, the more it 
is extended without prejudice to its comprehensibility. ,, 
If the unity of action of these critics admits of only one 
act, and if their unities of time and place limit the scene 
to one revolution of the sun and one circumscribed spot 
of the earth, this second passage from the Poetics is a 
mere absurdity ; — for how can the essence of the thing 
be extended, when the very framework is pinched into 
the most Lilliputian admeasurement ? But on the other 
hand, when this opinion is examined with an unprejudiced 
eye, and when it is weighed by its own intrinsic inten- 
tion, does it not rather come upon us in the shape of a 
Sibylline leaf, as though the Greek philosopher had a 
foretaste of the creative power of our English poet -, so 
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finely has that described and this performed the very core 
of " the essence of the thing." Look at Macbeth and 
at Lear ! — is the comprehensibility of the design injured 
by the extension of the subject ? — Or, rather, is not the 
high and subtle purpose of the author actually made more 
comprehensible by that very extension, of which these 
false Aristotles so loudly complain ? 

The other two unities insisted on, are those of time 
and place ; and these also are said to be derived from 
the same Greek lawgiver. But Aristotle, in fact, lays 
down no rule for a strict unity of either time or place. 
Every word that he has on the subject is this : " Tragedy 
endeavors, as far as possible, to confine its action within 
the limits of a single revolution of the sun, or nearly so." 
And yet, upon such slender ground as this, Voltaire in- 
sists that a drama must, in scenic imagination, occupy 
no more time than it does in fact ; while Dacier, follow- 
ing on the same side, makes a still bolder assertion, and 
pronounces, "A tragedy, to be perfect, ought not to 
occupy either more or less time in its action than in its 
representation ; for only then it can be in exact resem- 
blance of the truth. The Greek tragedians have always 
practised this."* 

Some one, I forget who, has a pleasant remark, that 

* " Une tragedie, pour lire parfaite, ne doit occuper ni plus, ni moins de 
temps, pour Paction que pour la representation; car elle est alors dans 
toute la vraisemblance. Les tragiques Grecs l'ont toujours pratique." 
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for a person to be accounted wise in this world, it is only 
necessary to look grave and say nothing. It is a pity 
that Dacier did not act on this hint; for never was there 
more lamentable blander made than to say — " the Greek 
tragedians have always practised this." I shall presently 
have occasion to show, when I come to speak of the Greek 
Trilogies, that, theoretically, they never have done so : 
but even practically, and taking each Greek play by 
itself, the violation of this doctrine of Dacier is by no 
means of rare occurrence. In the Trachinise of Sophocles, 
we have a most remarkable instance — stronger, perhaps, 
than can be found in any English classic play. At verse 
632 in the TrachiniaB, Iichas sets out to carry the 
poisoned robe to Hercules upon the Cenaean promontory, 
and at verse 784, Hyllus arrives with an account of its 
terrific effects ; so that here, during the recital of 102 
lines, we have a journey of 120 miles performed, besides 
an allowance for such a lapse of time as may have been 
consumed in the enacting of the tortures of Hercules, 
and the death of Lichas. After so strong a specimen 
as this, it will not be necessary to quote other cases ; and 
I shall therefore content myself with referring those who 
are curious on the subject to " Metastases Treatise on 
the Poetics of Aristotle/' where a considerable number of 
examples are given, and where the commentator observes, 
"To be convinced that the Greeks never thought of 
subjecting themselves in their dramatic imitations to 
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this newly invented, impracticable measure of time, it 
will be enough to open any of their tragedies, even almost 
by chance."* 

Thus, then, it appears that these French critics (for 
they are the chief dignitaries of this false church of 
poetry), who seek to countenance their own narrow argu- 
ments with the mask of the Greeks, are holding out false 
colors to lure those whom a veneration for the ancient 
godheads of tragic genius would render loath to do other 
than bow before the shrine. It is not, however, by false 
attributes that a true religion makes its impressions ; and 
these modern schoolmen who have been groping about 
amid the Poetics of Aristotle, culling a sentence here 
and a sentence there, to be glossed over with their own 
conclusions, may be likened to Lord Peter, who, when 
he could not find " shoulder-knots" in his father's will, 
picked the word letter by letter from various parts, till 
the whole of its spelling was complete.f 

But the Unitarians tell us that they have reason on 

* " Por esser convinto che mai noil han sognato i Greci d'esser soggetti 
nelle loro imitazioni dramatiche a cotesta novellamente immaginata, im- 
practicable mesura di tempo, basta aprirli quasi a caso dovonquo si vogHa." 

f These dramatic Unitarians have the pleasantest way of thriving in their 
arguments. They say, if unity of time is necessary, unity of place must be. 
I grant it. But our u lively neighbors" jump to the second position without 
being at the trouble to prove the first. They steal the arffttatenti priTtcipium, 
and then cry "Io Paean/' with as much justice as Colonel Blood might 
have called himself King of England when he stole the crown and sceptre 
from the Tower. 
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their side, as well as authorities. Let us see, then, 
whether the former weighs more in the balance than the 
latter. Their two great arguments in favor of the 
observance of the unities are, that they tend to preserve 
the necessary probabilities t of the play, and that they 
concentrate the mind of the audience, so as to enable 
them to enter more entirely into the intention of the 
poet. 

I will take the latter of these arguments first, because 
it is capable of the shorter answer; and if I should 
succeed in extracting the sting of it, there will then only 
remain the former to demand our attention. 

I fully admit that the circumstances of every drama 
should extend no further than the mind of the auditor 
is able to embrace ; but it is quite another thing to say 
that the unities form that precise limit. No one objects 
to Boccaccio's Decameron, or the Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
on the score that they contain narratives that extend in 
their duration beyond the time occupied in reading them : 
the only question is, whether the tale is so clearly deve- 
loped, and so carefully disencumbered of useless details, 
as to present an unbroken and comprehensible chain of 
events to the reader, tending to prepare the way for the 
catastrophe. I am of course aware that a distinction may 
be taken between the narrative and the dramatic forms 
of composition ; but though there is such a distinction, 
it is not admissible here, where I am only speaking of 
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the convenience of duration, and merely endeavoring to 
show that a drama may extend beyond its period of repre- 
sentation without distracting the attention of the auditor. 
The question of the propriety of such extension belongs 
to the argument founded on the probabilities. Let me 
also mention the instance of an epic poem. There the 
Unitarians themselves admit that time may be made to 
fly at the poet's bidding, and that the roll of years is no 
detriment to the skill and merit of the author. Why 
then is the poet of the drama placed under a ban from 
which his brother of the Epos is exempt ? Why is the 
one confined to the earliest buddings of time, while the 
other is allowed to revel in its maturest and most luxu- 
riant foliage ? The Unitarian answer to this is, that it is 
necessary to engage the understanding of the audience ; 
but when we consult our own recollections, and there find 
an acknowledgment of how truly we have been able to 
follow the many-year course of King Macbeth's ambition — 
the gradually developed sorrows of England's ancient 
sovereign, and the slow and unwilling conversion of 
Othello from love to jealousy, we can hardly, in looking 
at this matter-of-fact proposition, which the Unitarians 
would wrap in Aristotle's shroud, do otherwise than ex- 
claim with JEsotfs fox, " What pity 'tis that so fine a 
mask should have so little brains." 

But the main argument of those who stickle so much 
for the unities, and the only one much deserving of at- 
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tendon, is that they tend to preserve the necessary pro- 
babilities of the drama. By confining the dramatist, 
they say, to just so much time as his production itself 
will fill up, we have presented to us a living picture of 
00 many incidents, all of which may be true, because 
they naturally proceed from one action, are confined to 
one place, and occupy the very time that elapses while 
we are gazing on them. 

But if this position is good for anything, it is a posi- 
tion which ought to prevail throughout; and those who 
insist on the unities, should likewise be as clamorous 
for a strictness of language, and for a real unity of place 
and time. To what would this bring us ? Strictness of 
language would banish forever the lofty flights of poetry 
with which the dramatist heretofore has loved to over- 
come his audience, and excite their special wonder : a 
real unity of place would exclude from these northern 
shores the classic tales of Greece and Borne — the gallant 
chivalry of sunny Spain, and the love-awakened strains of 
luxurious Italy : and a real unity of time would forever 
shut against each succeeding age the dramatic annals of 
the past ; for a strict accordance with verisimilitude would 
require, not only that the speech of a lord should be 
such as the Marquis of Londonderry might utter — 
not only that a play produced in London should have its 
scene of action laid in London — but also that the date of 
the story should be coeval with the period in which it 
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was represented. Nor let it be said that there is aught 
of exaggeration in this ; or, at least, if there is, it is the 
Unitarian's exaggeration, not mine. Indeed, it may be 
generally remarked, that there is a terrible want of con- 
sistency in the doctrines of these champions of precision, 
who, like the critic in Tristram Shandy, decide upon the 
merits of genius by the second-hand of a stop-watch ; 
and, although it may be said, in answer to the obser- 
vations I have just made, that, because one sin has been 
committed, that is no justification for the commission of 
another ; at least I have a right to contend, that those 
who are such violent enthusiasts for the proprieties, have 
no right to stop short in the middle of their career, and 
slink away from the just sequel of their self-imposed 
labor. 

But still the question remains — Is anything added to 
the necessary probabilities of a drama by the observance 
of the unities? Is the credence of the auditor aug- 
mented by finding the action of the play confined to one 
spot, and brought within the parenthesis of a few hours ? 
To ascertain this, we must advert to the sensations at- 
tendant on the representation of a play. The visitor to 
a theatre confessedly enters the building for the purpose 
of beholding a fiction, and having the feelings of others, 
for the most part, imaginary persons, made corporal to 
his senses. He, therefore, comes with a certain allow- 
ance already set forth in his mind, while the dramatist, 
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on the other hand, has prepared his offering tinder a 
certain warranty of faith guaranteed by the other party. 
This warranty, though tacit, is binding; and as Dr. 
Johnson has well observed with respect to the play of 
Antony and Cleopatra, if the spectator is content to be 
taken in the first instance out of England into Alex- 
andria, it is no very difficult task for him afterwards to 
submit to be transported from Alexandria to Rome. The 
danger, I confess, appears to me to be on the other side, 
lest we should unnecessarily check the full invention of 
the poet.* The imagination of man when instinct with 
the true soul of poetry, lores to revel wild amid all that 
the extreme outline of nature can allow ; and therefore 
to say unto him on a rule of art, " Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further/' while the encouraging smile of 
nature is beckoning him onward, is placing the law of 
man in opposition to her law, without whom no poetry 
can exist, and no truth be elicited. Development is the 
right hand of nature.: she rejoiceth in delineating the 
fine and minute fibres of a leaf; she delighteth in par- 
ticularizing the feathers on the wing of a sparrow ; and 
in like manner the dramatist, her votary, seeks to give 
expression to each delicate ramification of the human 
passions. But this the unities forbid : their observance 
hurries us to the effect to the detriment of the cause ; 

* Diderot's observation on this point is worthy of oar attention : <* Fins 
d'unite, pea (Taction, point d'interet"— PoUU Dramatique, 
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and for this reason, as long as morals are dependent on 
causes, morals, the aim of all just dramatic writing, most 
suffer. They are but idle Rosicrucians who would draw 
gold from this alembic of the unities, instead of seeking 
it in its indigenous mines of nature and of truth. 

Haying thus run through the arguments of those who 
would insist on the necessity of the observance of the 
unities in dramatic writing, it may be proper, before I 
conclude, to point out how far unity has been preserved 
by the Greek tragedians, and how far our Shakspeare 
has observed the same principle. 

The great difference between a dramatic and any other 
work is, that the former has but a moment wherein to 
make its several impressions; while the latter, coming 
before us in the shape of a book instead of a scenic 
illusion, may be studied at leisure, and considered and 
reconsidered before a final decision is pronounced. The 
primary object of the dramatist, therefore, must always 
be to shape his details in such a manner, that^ they may 
appear to form the natural links of an easy chain of cir- 
cumstances so that the spectator may never be at a loss 
to understand at the very moment of action what each 
object is intended to convey. This being the case, care 
must be taken that the persons introduced on the stage 
have a direct or sinister bearing towards the crisis that 
awaits us at the last scene, and that they all tend to- 
wards the prime landmark of the representation. This 
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is what I understand by unity of action ; and this unity 
has been observed by no one more sincerely than by 
Shakspeare, with the exception, perhaps, of his English 
historical plays, where he has rather aimed at giving an 
animated and amusing sketch of some of the principal 
events of each king's reign. But this unity of action 
consists of two parts : a unity of de facto action, and a 
unity of mental action ; and! as far superior as the mind 
is to the body, so far is the unity of mental action supe- 
rior to the unity of de facto action; besides which, the 
former necessarily includes the latter, though the latter 
may exist without the former. 

It is in this mental unity of action that Shakspeare 
shines so illustriously, astounding the reader by the sub- 
tlety and vast comprehension of design with which he 
conducts the purpose of the soul from its earliest birth 
to its final consummation. Take, for instance, Timon 
of Athens — one of the most purely intellectual of all his 
plays. That which is falsely called the " poetical" jus- 
tice of the drama, may be said to terminate with the 
watery feasting ta which he invites the mouth-friends of 
his prosperity. But the poet's object was to portray 
the disgust of a sensitive mind at the falseness of the 
world ; and, in the richness of his imagination, he has 
gone on filling the cup of character, even to its very 
epitaph. And yet, if this play was to be submitted to 
the Boileaus or the Voltaires, we should no doubt be told 
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that it violated the unity of action ; forgetting that we 
haye precisely the same thing in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles ; there the de facto action of the piece is the funeral 
honors which Antigone resolves to pay her brother's 
corpse, in spite of the interdict of the tyrant Creon ; but 
the mental action is the firm purpose of her soul, which 
is displayed as fully after she has succeeded in rendering 
the funeral rites as before. Nor let it be said that An- 
tigone was a play of doubtful quality ; for we have it on 
record, that the Athenians were so pleased with it, that 
on its first representation they presented Sophocles with 
the government of Samos, and caused the tragedy itself 
to be represented thirty-two times in succession. 

The same remark holds good with all Shakspeare's 
finest productions. In Macbeth, the single mental action 
is the Soot's ambition — not the murder of the rightful 
king : in Hamlet, it is the morbid madness of the Prince 
of Denmark — not the death of the traitor uncle : in 
Julius Caesar, it is the patriotic integrity and regenera- 
tive ardor of Brutus — not the destruction of the Roman 
usurper. And yet, in all these instances, though months 
or years are occupied, the audience has no time to count 
their lapse, but is hurried irresistibly onward by the 
mystic wand of the magician until the crisis is accom- 
plished. 

I have already alluded to the Trilogies of the Greek 
dramatists ; and they will, on this occasion, be useful to 
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us for the purpose of ascertaining how far a real observ- 
ance of the unities obtained in Athens. According to 
the accounts which have reached us, the dramatic poet, 
who contended for the prize, was required to produce 
three dramas for the same day, each of which was acted 
in succession, and the judgment taken on the whole. 
The consequence of this was, that though each separate 
drama of the trilogy had a distinct plot of its own, the 
whole three were, nevertheless, connected together, by 
means of a common fate pervading the result of each. 
Thus, in the only perfect trilogy that the devouring 
hand of time has spared us — the Orestiad of JEechylus — 
are combined the three dramas, Agamemnon, Electro, 
and the Eumenides: the first of these delineates the 
murder of Agamemnon by his wife Clytemnestra and 
her paramour ; the second, the murder of iEgisthus and 
Clytemnestra by Orestes, her son ; and the third the pur- 
suit of Orestes by the Furies for the murder of his mo- 
ther ; and the final expurgation of L the matricide by the 
gods. Here, therefore, though we have three distinct 
de facto actions, we have only one mental one, which is 
the power and determination of the gods to punish the 
crimes of men. The death of Agamemnon is attributed 
by Clytemnestra, to his own sacrifice of his daughter 
Iphigenia; the death of Clytemnestra and jEgisthus is 
in avengement of the death of Agamemnon ; and the tor- 
ture of Orestes by the Furies is in retribution of his hav- 

a 
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ing raised his hand against his mother's life; till, at the 
close of the trilogy, a nice line is drawn in favor of the 
son, who by one and the same act proved both his piety 
and his wickedness. I have already shown that it is a 
mistake to say that the Greeks preserved the unities of 
time or place. We here see that, through the medium 
of a trilogy, the unity of action, commonly so called, was 
equally infringed ; and I therefore think that we may 
now come safely to the conclusion, that our own arch- 
poet Shakspeare can no longer justly be said to be in col- 
lision with the most illustrious of his predecessors on the 
question of the unities. 

Such other differences as there may be between them, 
it is no part of this essay to dilate upon ; and I would 
therefore merely observe, that to say there can be no im- 
provement upon the Grecian model, because we borrow 
our form and outline from it, is as preposterous as to say 
that the Greeks themselves could not improve upon the 
Egyptian style of architecture, because from that country 
they took their earliest hints in the formation of a 
column, or the moulding of a cornice. The mind of genius 
is progressive : it almost intuitively imbibes that which 
is already extant ; and then launches into new creations 
of its own. No one says the Thespian cart was the 
acm6; no one asserts the vagabond stage, rife with a 
monkish mystery, was the consummation. Why, then, 
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are we to pronounce that that which was an improve- 
ment upon these, may not in its turn be improved ? 

Above all, let us beware how we clog the aspirations of 
genius with the fetters of foregone rules. No man can 
lay down laws for the track of a comet ; it performs its 
own incalculable course, in spite of the dicta of astro- 
nomers. Even so does genius; and those who would in- 
flict rules upon it, beyond the one single law of nature, 
are of that unimaginative order, who would make poetry 
a science ; — as there are those who would shackle music, 
and prevent a Freischutz ; — or dogmatize painting, and 
discard a Rembrandt. 

Shakspeare is not for such men as these. Let them 
make their laws for Phaeton — not for Phoebus. Our 
poet is peculiarly and in his own right the child of na- 
ture.* He felt that the soul of man does not reckon by 
minutes ; but as the eye sees all, and the ears hear all 
within their orbit, so the soul can embrace the largest 
circle of any individual passion. Let these Unitarians, 
if they will, pass Plato's law of banishment on our 
dramatist ! — he shall be led forth from their rectangu- 
lar precincts, garlanded with flowers more sweet than even 
those his own Ophelia gathered, and carrying in his 
train the true and the honest-hearted, as Coriolanus was 

* " If ever any author deserved the name of an original, it was Shak- 
speare. Homer himself drew not his art so immediately from the fountains 
of nature."— Popt, 
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followed by the optimates of the city, when sent into 
exile on an unjust sentence. Let these prosaic scholiasts 
cry " Athens to the rescue !" till they are hoarse. The 
poets of Athens will not battle on the side of those who 
use their ancient and valuable authorities as Ulysses did 
the ^Eolian bag of winds — opening but a corner to waft 
them forward, well knowing that the discovery of the 
whole would drive them at one burst back to the point 
from which they started. The Greeks, it is true, dis- 
covered the spring of the drama, which may be likened 
to the head of the Nile : in their time, and since, onward 
it came rolling, like that river, through fertile and luxu- 
riant lands ; till at last it remained for the arch-navigator 
Shakspeare to arrive at the very Delta of the stream, and 
to hurry his readers impetuously into the vast and bound- 
less ocean of all that is poetical and sublime. 

" Pride of his own, and wonder of this age, 
Who first created, and yet rules our stage ; 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
Shakspeare each passion drew in every dress : 
Great above rule — and imitating none — 
Rich without borrowing— Nature was his own."— Mallet. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 



BT RICHARD 8. WILLIS. 



DEEP within a quiet valley, 
Burst a fountain forth to light, 
Burst, and sprang instinctive upward, 
For its source was on the height. 
But its bright and eager waters, 
Left not far their crystal track, 
Bonds invisible detained them, 
And they fell exhausted back. 

H. 
On the fountain's mossy margin, 
Still, at eve, I sat reclined, 
Listened to the fountain's music, 
Wished I might its chain unbind ! 
Thought, tho' hands unseen extending 
Still drew back its silver rain, 
Airy arms would soon receive it — 
Soon, as cloud, 't would mount again. 

a* 
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Id my bosom's quiet valley, 
Bursts the fount of life its sod, 
Bursts, and strives instinctive upward, 
For its lofty source is God. 
But that striving spirit-fountain 
Gains not far its upward track, 
Bonds invisible detain it, — 
Oft it sinks exhausted back ! 

IV. 

On the fountain's crystal margin, 
Sits a spirit, still reclined, 
Radiant now, with silver pinion, 
But a soul, from earth refined ! 
Still that gentle spirit watches, 
Waits till mine shall uend its chain, 
While its pinion, half-unfolding, 
Lures me still the height to gain ! 
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THE WIDOW. 



A SKITCH. 



SORROW has touched that face, not with the wintry 
blight that, sears and brings decay, but, like the first 
chill breath of autumn, tinging the dark green leaves 
which were the summer's pride with sadder, softer hues, 
lit by the tempered rays of the retreating sun. An early 
frost — too early to destroy — has checked thy growth, 
fair mourner; and the bright leaves of thy young heart's 
affections droop, but they are not withered. Long deli- 
cate tendrils, loosed by the storm from the uprooted 
trunk which bore them, still spread their little hands, as 
they would cling even to the memory of the fallen tree ; 
while other buds shoot forth, and other branches stretch 
their tender arms vaguely around, seeking in empty air 
some new support — it is yet long till winter, live and 
hope ! A second summer yet shall be ; milder, and far 
more calm. New flowers shall bloom; and ere the golden 
sheen of glorious autumn marks the closing year, thou 
shalt once more be happy. There are those who would 
condemn, with Hindoo superstition, thy beauty to the 
funeral pyre. — Trust not the selfish creed! Fair 
mourner, live and hope ! 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 

AND WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR? 
BY JOHN NEAL. 

POETRY is warmth, color, atmosphere, tone, flavor, 
embellishment — exaltation / It is the instinct of a 
higher nature — of another and a better world. It is the 
unquenchable fire. The winged seeds of thought are 
poetry. The dripping gold of the drenched wilderness, 
over which the sun goeth, after a shower, is poetry. The 
tinted shell — the painted bird — the purple-winged butter- 
fly dusted with gold — the flowers that lavish their beauty 
and their breath upon every passing wind, letting the 
" delicious secret out/' like a young woman in love, with 
every swaying motion — all these are poetry. You have 
but to lift your eyes — put forth your hands — unstop your 
ears — open all your senses to the imperishable about 
you, and lo ! another poet is born ! Another of God's 
anointed hath appeared upon earth; and prophets and 
bards and kings are marshalled anew, even along the 
trampled highway, and among the money-changers. 
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Music itself is but one kind of poetry, eloquence 
another. Indeed it were safe to say that Music and 
Painting, and Eloquence, and Sculpture,. and Architec- 
ture, and Poetry, are but different manifestations of the 
same power — interchangeable terms. The moment they 
have reached a certain elevation, they are disencumbered 
pf earth, and the habiliments of earth, and like Chim- 
borazo, are begoldened with the splendors of the empyrean. 

Of the mighty Past; of the buried Nations, whose 
very dust is the highway from kingdom to kingdom — 
whose breath is the atmosphere, the whirlwind, the tem- 
pest and the fire that trouble us from age to age, what 
know we beyond that, which having outlived the " wreck 
of matter, and the crush of worlds/' and being imperish- 
able, may be called their poetry? absolutely , nothing. 
Their history, their monuments, their traditions, their 
heroes and their princes — what were they to us, but the 
common dust, the nameless rubbish of empire, if, in the 
days of their strength and wantonness, there had been 
no poets to sing their deeds, or to tell of their exaltation? 

Very pretty,— but ; but 

Your elderly unmarried gentlemen, who wear white 
waistcoats buttoned very close — and always slipping up, 
signet rings and ponderous seals, turn up their little pug 
noses at all this trumpeting, and cannot for the life of 
them understand it. And this they are continually re- 
peating, whenever they hear anybody mention the word 
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poetry, or have any reason to suppose that anybody they 
have to do with, entertains a different opinion. And 
yet, odds-bobs ! (an abbreviation of odd-as-Bob-is) they 
themselves, if they onJy knew it, are brimful and running 
over with poetry, when they are about the commonest 
every-day business of life. Else why their snowy and 
scented linen? th$ir smooth collar? — their dandy gloves? 
— their fashionable coat of superfine broadcloth ? Super- 
fluity is but another name for poetry — just as poverty and 
prose are synonymous. Counting-house poetry, it may 
be, to be sure — drawing-room poetry — or bachelor poetry 
— but still it is poetry. It is one of the clearest, though 
commonest of Her manifestations — whose pavilion is the 
western sky, velveted and starred with all the acknow- 
ledged tints of the season. 

They feed well — the blasphemers — they know the 
aroma of a cantelope or a peach — they love to tear open 
a ripe fig, or a golden orange — to gouge the core of a 
watermelon with a silver scoop — to blow off the foam of 
a tankard — to revel among the larger bunches of a trans- 
parent grapery changing at every change of light, like a 
dish of ripened opals — and yet they would persuade them- 
selves^ and you, that they know nothing at all about 
poetry, and care less ! 0, the simpletons ! 

They are not to be cheated in their wines, or their 
soups — in the fashion of their tables or chairs — carpets 
or looking-glasses. They sleep on hoarded air — they 
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wash with scented soap — they are built round about with 
rosewood and mahogany — they loll away their Sabbaths 
on couches or sofas covered with velvet, and rising and 
sinking with every change of position : and yet, if you 
will believe them, they have no taste -for poetry — no 
patience with it. Why, what do the fools understand by 
poetry ? I would give something to know. 

There now is a tall, fashionable young man — a some- 
thing between a substance and a shadow, not wholly paid 
for — who wears embroidered slippers, a smoking-cap stiff 
with gold, and a magnificently flowered wrapper, who 
dems poetry, every time he tries at a novel, or opens a 
newspaper : and takes the liberty of wondering what on 
airth it is good for. Tell him that he himself is a poet 
— that he wears poetry — that he thinks poetry, so far as 
he thinks at all, about his dressing-gown, smoking-cap, 
and embroidered dippers — and that he only wants to read 
poetry, to talk poetry, and to write poetry, and just such • 
poetry as he tramples on, or slumbers in, every day of 
his life, to be remembered — and he would gape in your 
face like, a tame lioness, or call the watch, with an 
hysterical scream. 

There are those who love to see shapely Women well 
dressed — they glory sometimes in their own flesh^and 
blood, where they find others glorying in it — and have 
an eye for color, a choice in the sway of snowy feathers, 
or in the arrangement of a sumptuous shawl — the plant- 
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ing of a spirited instep — or the piling of a turban — who 
go up one street and down another, all their lives long, 
wondering why people cannot be satisfied with the com- 
forts of this world ; why they have such a hankering 
after the concert-room, and the theatre, and poetry, and 
stuff — '■ — Poor creatures ! how little they know of the 
poetry singing and swelling in their own bosoms I Most 
egregious of paradoxes 1 if they could but be somebody 
else for half an hour,. and look into their own hearts and 
history, and at the sum total of all they had lavished 
upon show — mere show — upon that which other men, 
who wear drab coats of the finest cloth, and broad- 
brimmed hats of the finest beaver, and rig out their 
wives and daughters in the best of everything, call sheer 
wastefulness, or the vanity of vanities, how they would 
gasp for breath ! 

All these men go for the substantiate — each in a way 
of his own; and while they all differ among themselves 
about what are the substantiate, they all agree in abusing 
them that glory in the superfluities of life : never dream- 
ing, bless you! that all our commonest household comforts 
were, but the other day, superfluities and extravagancies, 
and that our luxuries are fast becoming necessaries,— our 
poetry, prose. 

They are for having no ruffles — instead of no shirt. 
Of course, they neither borrow nor lend. They owe no 
man a dollar, and they don't care who knows it. They 
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never read poetry. They have no opinion of poets — 
never hearing of them on change. They rather think — 
on the whole — that there may be something in Shak- 
speare, or Milton, or some o' those fellows, because they 
have heard very sensible men-— in their way — speak 
highly of them. Go a little nearer, and inquire into the 
private life, perhaps, of these contemners of poetry, 
people who pay as they go, and like to do everything 
openly and above board, and always mean what they say 
— whereby they flatter themselves they are distinguished 
from the man of imagination, the Poet; and^you will 
find one paying more taxes than he ought, only that he 
may appear richer than he is — another giving his check 
for a militia fine, that he may be thought younger — and 
another taking immeasurably long walks, for no earthly 
purpose, and sitting a great way off the lamp, with a 
newspaper in his hand, or going up three pair of stain 
to see the baby, never dreaming, bless your heart, that all 
this time he is making poetry for himself, and trying to 
deceive others about his age. If you inquire, you will 
find that he betook himself to these little, dainty self- 
deceptions, within a month after he bought his first pair 
of spectacles. 

Watch these men. They are all poets- 1 - poets in their 
own way. They love poetry. They live and breathe in 
it; not exactly the poetry that Shakspeare or Shelley, 
Coleridge or Wordsworth, Longfellow or Bryant weave, 

n 
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to be sure ; bat still poetry — poetry, nevertheless ! and 
yet, if you were to talk to them about Lear's "pernicious 
daughters/' or Milton's "invincible locks"— of the 
" meteor flag of England" — of " the torch and torrent of 
the mob" — of " the round ocean and the living air"— of 
Southey's Arabian, that galloped a whole day without 
stopping — he would ask why the plague he didn't say so, 
and have done with it, instead of — 

" Far over the plain, away went the bridleless steed! 
With the dew of the morning his fetlocks were wet : 
And the foam frothed his limbs in the journeys of noon, 
Nor staid he, till over the westerly heaven, 
The shadows of evening had set— ? 

But go a step further. Watch your opportunity, after 
your friend has got his nap out — your particular friend, 
perhaps, in all that concerns his own comfort — and begin 
to talk about " hair that is brown in the shadow, and gold 
in the sun," of horses bits that keep "wrangling" as 
they go — of chargers tossing the "creamy foam" — of 
playing fountains and their " loosening silver" — and you 
will find your man beginning to wake up and look about 
him. Persevere — lug out one of your favorite volumes 
— give him a touch of Longfellow's Skeleton in Armor, 
one of the finest things, by the way, ever written by 
mortal man, and worth whole volumes of what the news- 
paper people and book-wrights are so fond of chattering 
about — give him, for example, as if you meant it, 
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a Under a loosened vest, 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like doves within their nest, 
By the hawk frighted." 



Followed by- 



"She half enclosed him with her arras, 
And pressed him with a meek embrace, 
And, bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed into his face. 

"Twere partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful art, 
That he might rather feel than see 
The beating of her heart." 

Do this, and ten to one, the white waistcoat begins to 
crawl up, and the heavy watch seals to jingle of them- 
selves. And why? Simply because, if the man hadn't 
something, somewhere, in the shape of a heart, he would 
never think of luxuriating in white waistcoats and so- 
forths — while so much might be saved in the long run 
by wearing secondhand cassimeres. And having a 
heart— or something in the shape of a heart, somewhere 
— he cannot be insensible to such poetry. Watch him 
narrowly. You will find the poetry of his nature all agog 
—before he begins to feel about for his nightcap. 

And why, let me ask again — do tell us why? Simply 
because that inherent love, that original, instinctive relish 
for the wondrous and the beautiful, which, up to the very 
hour when he first heard you chiming Coleridge in his 
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ear, had betrayed itself in gold sleeve-buttons, cambric- 
handkerchiefs, stiff shirt collars, and flashy dressing- 
gowns — or in always being there, with the punctuality of 
a stop-watch, and never venturing near enough to any 
woman to know how she behaves, when " by the hawk 
frighted," nor whether, on the whole, it were better to 
feel or see the beating of her heart, becomes instanta- 
neously, and forever, a new creature. He draws a full 
breath for once. He sees a new heaven and a new earth. 
He looks out of thtf window, and, for the first time, as 
the youthful women go trooping by, he sees the very 
streets in flower, the churches and the highways. He is 
no longer a man of business — but a busy man. He is 
uplifted in spite of earth and the daughters of earth. He 
begins to study for himself — to think for himself — to 
watch the ebb and flow of nations; and to wonder where 
the plague he has been, and what he has been doing all 
his lifelong, not to understand such poetry as that. 

Anon, you catch him twirling his watch chain, till the 
golden sparks grow troublesome to the eye ; or lifting a 
tumbler of porter to his mouth — and stopping to blow off 
the yeasty foam, or looking sideways through the cloudy 
purple, up into the clear blue sky — and all the time try- 
ing to persuade himself, and you, that he does not care a 
fig for poetry — he knows he doesn't — because he wouldn't 
go bail for Homer himself, to keep him out of a sponging 
house. 
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Gome down upon him now, with that glorious bit of 
Longfellow — 

* While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking horn, 

Blew the foam lightly !" 

And if he doesn't jump out of his chair, then, let me 
tell you, my friend, the fault is yours. You have spoilt 
the story, in telling it. Otherwise, he would swear the 
author of that air was a fine fellow, and he shouldn't 
mind asking him to dinner — poor devil — if you thought 
it would do. 

I have known half a hundred of these fellows — men, 
who didn't believe in poetry, though they lived and died 
in the very midst of it, and were themselves, in all the 
better business of life, neither more nor less than poets — 
not satisfied with faring sumptuously every day, and 
wearing purple and fine linen ; with living in four story 
palaces large enough for an English Duke, with hunting 
and fishing half the year through, with keeping half a 
dozen fine horses, and a something still finer and more 
showy, they love to wander away into the deep of the 
wilderness every year, in the blue summer-time ) and up 
and down Broadway, in the season of shawls and feathers, 

H* 
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of pale cheeks, and soft, shadowy, indolent eyes, under 
pretence of fishing— -fithing for blue water-lilies ! And 
yon would tell me these men are no poets, and appeal to 
them for the truth of what you say. But try them — if 
they are ambitious, and going it on all fours, no matter 
for whom, Taylor or Cass, Van Buren or the Queen of 
Sheba, just say this oyer to them, and watch their coun- 
tenances, the while, as I have, and see if their teeth don't 
clatter — 

" He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow; 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on bis naked head" — 

or, you may try one of them with a touch of the thunder- 
bass; 

" Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock;" 

or, upon " the deep's untrammelled floor, ,, the " fragrant 
bodice" — and the "robe that creeps rustling to her 
knees/' and my life on it, the fellow's pulse goes up to 
85°, though he must pull ou^ his watch, and carefully 
adjust it by the wooden dial over the way, to an hour 
that never changes, while you are talking with him. It 
is one thing to feel poetry, and love it — another to know 
that you love it — and still another, to be willing to 
acknowledge it, above your breath, among men of busi- 
ness. 
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A tolerable horseman might be bagged upon the spot, 
with— 

" Once more upon the waters, yet once more, 
And the waves bound beneath. roe as a steed 
That knows bis rider;"— 

a skating sportsman, familiar with Havre-de-Grace, and 
canvas-backs, by — 

" And with my skates fast bound, 
Skimmed the half frozen sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on;" — 

or, a fresh-water sailor, given to Totting, with— *■ 

"As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt 

With his prey laden ; 
So, toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane 
Bore I the maiden." 

These touches are felt, like soft hands throbbing in 
yours, or smoothing your untroubled hair, as you lie half 
asleep on the hillside, with the scented winds playing 
about you, when the uplifted voices of a higher sphere — 
the thunderous anthem of the sea, the tumbling oceans 
of Niagara — where the bottom of that sea appears to have 
dropped out — would go by like the noises of a dream, or 
the roar of a city. They are felt and acknowledged, too, 
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where Alston's " Thou of the purple robe and diadem of 
gold;" — Byron's "blood red tresses deepening in the 
sun;" — Campbell^ "warrior horse" that "paws the light 
cloud, and gallops on the storm;" — Allen's " loud clangor 
of descending wings;" — Beattie's "pomp of groves and 
long resounding shore;" — Pierpont's "misty hall of 
Odin," that, 

"With mirth and music swells, 
Rings with the harps and songs of bards, 
And echoes to their shells"— 

or Akenside's enthroned spirit, who 

" Rides on the volleyed lightnings through the heavens, 
Or yoked with whirlwinds, and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day"— 

and even the glories of " Thanatopsis," would be listened 
to with a shrug, as " full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing!" And what does that prove? That such 
people have no relish for poetry ? No, indeed. But it 
proves just this — that, inasmuch as there are different 
kinds of poetry, so there are different kinds of people to 
enjoy it, even as the stars that make up the host of 
heaven, differ in magnitude and brightness. 

But, a step lower, if you please. " One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin." If years are the pulsations 
of eternity — the beating of a woman's heart is their 
echo. In passing a cabinet-maker's large window, I saw 
a woman stop and look in at a cradle, and her eyes filled; 
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and, though she was very young, and almost childlike, 
you might have written her history upon the spot. Her 
pale face, her trembling mouth, her way of clasping that 
shawl, were so many chapters in her life — but that one 
look was a volume. 

* Through shattered roof, 
And warp and woof 
Of honeysuckle woven thick," 

I saw the fire going out upon her mother's hearth, and 
the wail of a broken heart moaning to itself went by me 
in the stillness of the night that followed. 

I knew another carry off by mistake, instead of her 
marriage robe, the grave clothes of a little child, that 
happened to lie near the bundle she had been hugging to 
her heart, and only laid down long enough to look once 
more into the eyes of her betrothed. When she opened 
that bundle, how think you she felt and looked ? Trans- 
lated into downright English prose, both of these young 
women had been visited with the awful spirit of prophecy. 
Both were poets — and poets forever and ever, in spite of 
themselves. 

Yet lower — one step lower, if you please. 

There stands another woman, with her left hand un- 
covered, her profile toward you, and one shoulder heaved 
a little out of her dress — just a little, you see. Of course 
that left hand is the plumpest and fairest ; it is upon that 
hand you are to look for the jewelled finger ; it is with 
that hand she plays her fan at you ; you maybe sure that 
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a profile view of her face, and her shoulders are so much 
of her stock-in-trade (not stocking-trade, my dear), in 
other words, they are all the poetry about her which the 
customs of society will suffer to be published. 

Children are poets. Watch them for your life, and 
you will find every motion, every attitude, everything 
they do or say, up to a certain age, pure poetry. I saw 
one pitched head over heels out of a chaise, not long ago. 
He fell under the horse's feet. One wheel passed over 
him and caught in a tree. He was standing on the side- 
walk, with a bright smiling face, and snapped a little toy 
whip. " Why ! I should have thought the child would 
have been killed !" said a woman, who had just heard the 
story. With that, the poor little fellow stopped playing, 
looked up into her face, and fell to rubbing his head, and 
then he set to with a roar you might have heard all over 
the neighborhood. He had never cried a whimper till 
then. That child was a poet — an orator — and a drama- 
tist — he was intensifying for the stage, or the forum. 
His sympathy for himself was unspeakable. 

Lower yet ! You would not think of hunting for poetry 
in a price current, or at a board of brokers ) and yet every 
phrase they employ — these deriders of poets and poetry, 
whose ears are pen-holders, whose lips are pen-wipers, 
and whose tongues are blotters, and good for nothing else, 
— when they are profoundly in earnest, will have some- 
thing of that sky-tinctured, shifting splendor you see in 
mother of pearl. To-day the stock market is healthy — 
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money easy — cotton looking up— or money tight, and cot- 
ton fiat — sugar a drug, and molasses brisk. It never 
enters their heads, however, that they are blaspheming 
an " octave higher" than the very poets whose " accept- 
ances" they glory in snubbing, because they are poets. 
Ask Bryant, or Sprague, or Halleck, or even Willis, if I 
do not tell the truth. 

Every dreamer is a poet — every sick man that wan- 
ders by himself. Not long ago, I heard a very respecta- 
ble gentleman say of his grandchild in a doze, " Take 
that baby out and stretch him on a board, and fasten him 
down, and give him a lick of black paint all over — and 
don't let him wink till he dries." Yet he never dreamed 
that he was talking poetry — and in a fair way of rival- 
ling Dante himself. 

But enough. Ask that grayheaded lawyer, who scoffe 
at poetry, why he is not satisfied with common broadcloth 
—would it not keep him as warm ? — why he goes to a 
stlyish tailor ? — what should he care about the fashion of 
a day ? Ask another, who has grown rich in spite of 
himself, why he denies himself ten thousand things that 
go to embellish life ? and why he wears himself away in 
the thankless drudgery of accumulation for others ? and 
then try to make him believe that it is because, and only 
because, by nature he is a poet and a dreamer — bede- 
villed with phantasmagoria — besotted with visions that 
must vanish upon the deathbed, if not before — haunted 
by apparitions that he knows are after his heart's blood 
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ad if he does not break his gold-headed cane over 
your back, or apply for a commission de lunatico inqui- 
rendo, then I'm out in my reckoning, that's all. 

And yet nothing can be truer. Luxury and refinement 
are poetry. Accumulation and Power, Wealth and 
Strength, Wisdom and Beauty, are all Poets, and their 
doings Poetry. But for that unquenchable instinct, 
always pushing ahead with all its energies, we should still 
be living in caves or in the holes of the rocks, and feed- 
ing on acorns, or carrion, or something worse — our own 
flesh and blood, perhaps. With woollen shirts like the 
Roman senators, or with rushes for carpets, like Eliza- 
beth in the day of her glory — what should we be good 
for ? In other words, but for the poetry in broadcloths 
and flannels, in Brussels, Kidderminstry and Impe- 
rial tapestry, what would there be left worth living for ? 

Is there not as much warmth in the frieze overcoat, 
or the homespun wrapper lined with gray flannel, as in 
a fashionable sack turned out with velvet, and half a hun- 
dred other fiddle-de-dees? Why encourage the grape, 
the melon, or the peach to wax larger and larger every 
year, and swell and ripen, till the very air is perfumed 
with its growth ? Why stuff your pigs and turkeys, 
one before and the other after death ? Why wear gold 
watches? — or "shoes at a guinea a pair/' under the 
name of boots ? "It is not all of life to live." There is 
more of life in the hoxo — "nor all of death to die." 
Something depends upon the wherefore. 
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What then is poetry? 

It is the beautifier and embellisher of Earth. It is 
the flavor and bloom, the light and shadow, the carriage 
and bearing, the un-do-withoutable, the Faith, Hope, and 
Charity of all our possessions. But for poetry, the peach 
would disappear, the apple run backwards to the crab, 
the wild grape 

" Hang drooping in the shade— 
O'er unfledged minstrels that beneath were laid" — 

sour enough to set their teeth on edge — the rose would 
dwindle to a savage and scentless blossom, the dog to a 
wolf, the sheep to a hairy nondescript, woman to a beast 
of burden, man to a slave and tyrant, and children to stews 
and fricasees, in a season of scarcity. — Are you answered? 

Ay, but — there is another question. What is poetry 
good for ? What does it prove f 

Good for ! — But we have no time to waste on that part 
of the question. Prove ! Why it proves that men, women 
and children are poems, and all their doings poetry. 
A certain sort of children over sea have been very prettily 
called jeux (Fefiprif. " On a improvisi un enfant," whis- 
pered Napoleon to his mother. Had the first been called 
epigrams, or ballads, or songs, and the latter an epic — 
solemn as death, and terrible as the grave, with its catas- 
trophe of shipwrecked empires and its machinery of " gor- 
gons, hydras, and chimeras dire," it would have been 
much nearer the truth. — Q. E. D. 
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RAM AH; OR, ARIMATHEA. 

BT MISS E. A. STARS. 

THE slow-paced camels track thy shaded ways, 
Thy plains are green, thy olive groves are fair, 
And pious pilgrims sing with reverent praise 

The placid charms of thy benignant air, 
Recalling 'mid thy hillside's bland repose, 
Thy kingly triumphs, and thy sacred woes. 

For thou with all a mother's touching grace, 

Art bearing on thy solitary breast 
Thy prophet's bones, which in thy fond embrace 

Found their meet birthplace and a friendly rest ; 
And Rachel's lovely dust the patriarch laid, 
With tears, beneath thy melancholy shade. 

Thy shepherds walk where David walked of yore, 
And tuned to heavenly joys his dulcet string, 
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For while he listened to thy sea's far roar, 

His God's sweet praise alone he deigned to sing : 
Or, turned from all thy cool, refreshing bowers, 
To gaze on Salem, and her distant towers. 

And, gentle Kamah, in thy mournful eyes 
The tears still stand, thy anguish unforgot, 

When thou thy babes besought of pitying skies, 
And wrung thy wailing hands to find them not; 

For griefs like thine, in greatness, are allied 

To those which prostrate nations at thy side. 

But where that melting cry's memorial stands, 
How clear the light which stirs the ancient gloom, 

For Raman's son with just and blameless hands 
Laid his dead Lord within a virgin tomb, 

And by that one sweet act of love was sealed 

Thy covenant with the hope that tomb revealed. 

No pilgrim's staff befits this girlish palm, 
No pilgrim's vest may gird my maiden zone, 

And yet my soul partakes thy sacred calm, 
Thy chastened griefs serene, ethereal tone 

And in the trance of memories so benign, 

I lose the 'woes I sadly claimed as mine. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MANNERS. 

BT MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 

IF there is any one feeling among the people on the 
continent of Europe that may be termed universal, 
it is a dislike of the English. Even those countries 
which derive their subsistence in a great degree from 
the lavish expenditure of British travellers, detest the 
hand that feeds them. They accept the means of living, 
but avenge themselves on Fate by cursing while they 
bow. Nobody ever says a good word of the English on 
the continent, unless it be some cunning courier, who 
would make the munificence or the condescension of 
milor the measure of yours, or some veteran hotel-keeper 
bringing American vanity to the mark which suits his 
interest, by hinting at the elegance of English habits. 

The general dislike seems in no degree to annoy the 
subjects of it. They walk on, le nez en Vair, as if it 
were the pleasantest thing in the world to be detested. 
To attract the good will of those who minister to their 
convenience or pleasure is evidently no part of their plan 
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of enjoyment. Any degree of human sympathy with 
the people they make use of, would seem to them as 
absurd as affection for a locomotive, or gratitude to a 
sideboard. Full of natural affection at home, and within 
certain limits, they have the air, abroad, of considering 
every one they meet as either a servant or an enemy. 
The real feeling which lies perdu under this ungracious 
exterior, is called forth only in case of some accident to 
life or limb, for our island brethren being brave, have 
great sympathy with bodily pain ; but the pain of wounded 
pride — which they themselves dread above all things ; — 
and suffering which arises from sensibility to rudeness — 
one to which their strong and rather rough natures are 
little subject — they pass unnoticed or view with contempt. 
In short, the English abroad show themselves in their 
worst colors, and keep as many of their good qualities 
out of sight as possible. The American who desires to 
be on good terms with those he meets, must take care 
to make known his country, that similarity of lan- 
guage may not cause him to be mistaken for an English- 
man. 

But unamiable as is the British character abroad, not 
a few of our travelling countrymen are disposed to imitate 
it, with an idea of enhancing their consequence. They 
exchange the easy, self-confident air which they are ac- 
customed to wear at home, for the silence,, the reserve, 
the hauteur, which they observe in the English. Find- 
i* 
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ing the effect of such manners on themselves, they adopt 
them in their torn, hoping to awe others. 
. An American of this temper cuts a most ludicrous 
figure travelling in Europe. His plain habits and his 
natural manner peep out quite often enough to show that 
the lion's skin does not fit him. The constraint which 
an effort at being grand occasions, tires him to death ; 
and the consciousness that he does not perform his chosen 
part well, makes him ill-humored. His wife and daugh- 
ters, having more facility of adaptation, fall more easily 
into new ways, and suffer the mortification of failure less 
frequently. But they always become thoroughly stupid 
and uninteresting, enjoying but little, and learning nothing, 
that foreign travel offers. Leaving wholly out of die ques- 
tion those of both countries whom high cultivation and 
exalted worth place essentially upon a level ; who, accept- 
ing the same high standard, are in a great degree above 
the modifying influence of mere conventionalities; leaving 
out this high class, there ought to be an essential dif- 
ference between English and American manners, at least 
Americans should beware how they assume the man- 
ners of the English. People bred to aristocratic ideas 
may without inconsistency indulge in a hauteur which 
comes natural to them — for aristocracy being once ac- 
cepted, there is no class above the lowest which may not 
claim its privileges over somebody. But the same thing 
in an American, whose greatest boast it is that he has 
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done away with all aristocracy but that of merit, is simply 
ridiculous. Knowing the notions in which the Briton 
has been educated, we may perceive a certain dignity in 
his self-importance ; but the consciousness that in the 
American a similar behavior requires a continual effort, 
makes him appear weak and underbred. 

The foundations of this great country of ours, of which 
we are apt to boast a little more than is becoming, were 
laid in professions of equality and brotherhood which it 
required a good deal of philosophy even to adopt, — still 
more to put in practice. But we did adopt them, and 
that not by the acclamations of a few demagogues, but 
by the concurrence of the whole national mind, in accor- 
dance with the advice of the wise and good men sent 
by Heaven to our aid in that forming moment. We 
adopted sentiments which derive their origin and their 
sanction from Christianity, when we were suffering under 
the legitimate results of British principles of government, 
and had learned what precious things were justice, and 
humanity, and fellow-feeling ; and many a vaunt since 
that day has attested the sincerity of our approbation of 
the ideas developed in the hour of trial and enthusiasm. 

Our nation, as a nation, is no less satisfied than for- 
merly with the wisdom of the original choice. Far from 
growing less democratic, we become every year more so. 
No step backwards is considered possible, even by the 
most anxious conservative. Every modification of the 
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laws tends to a stricter and more literal equality of rights 
and privileges. It requires all the power of the South, 
exerted with the energy of a life-struggle, to keep even 
the blacks in a degraded caste, so all-pervasive is the 
influence of our political creed upon our social practice. 
For the first time since the creation, is exhibited the 
spectacle of an equality almost Christian. The servant 
is as his master, and in truth is sometimes not a little 
disposed to change places with him ; indeed, if it were 
not for daily importations from monarchial countries, we 
of the North should have no servants at all. The con- 
tinual subdivision of property by law, where primogeni- 
ture has no privileges, obliges the sons or grandsons of 
the rich to exert themselves for the acquisition of the 
means of life, and so puts them at least on a level with 
the descendants of the poor — generally rather below them 
in the capacity to acquire, since habits of frugality and 
self-denial are much more likely to result in competence, 
than the more indulgent ones which wealth begets. 

This state of things has had a marked effect on our 
character and manners as individuals. We are a good- 
natured and brotherly people; we like to be closely bound 
together by the ties of family and neighborhood, business, 
church, and politics. A man must be very contemptible 
or odious, if, after he has once been respected or liked 
among us, any misfortune happening to him is not felt 
with sympathy by the public ; and remedied as far as 
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may be. I do not mean that misfortunes happening to 
individuals are felt as they ought to be, in a community 
of Christians — who are bound by their allegiance to their 
Master, to consider the sufferings of one member as the 
sufferings of the whole body; but I have often thought 
that there was more public sympathy and generous aid 
to the unfortunate here than I had ever heard of or been 
able to discover anywhere else. At the West, if a man's 
house burn down, his neighbors immediately join and 
build him another ; and not content with this, scour the 
country for forty miles round, if necessary, to stock it 
With comforts. If a poor woman die and leave helpless 
little ones, somebody is sure to adopt them, and bring 
them up, not on the cold pittance of a grudging charity, 
but as sons and daughters. And in spite of the keenness 
of business-competition, so inimical to some of the virtues, 
where is found so warm a mercantile sympathy as in our 
great commercial cities ? 

Why then should there be any Americans who de- 
sire to return to the hollow and unchristian tone of 
society which is the inevitable result of unjust and un- 
righteous social distinctions ? As a nation we have put 
our hand to the plough and cannot look back if we would ; 
we have chosen a path which our sons and daughters may 
pursue with firmness and dignity, leading the great pro- 
cession in whose ranks all mankind are now so anxious 
to enrol themselves. Wherever we go, we are looked 
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upon as the representatives of the principle of self- 
government. Our actions and even our manners are 
examined as tests both of the soundness of our political 
maxims, and the sincerity and intelligence with which 
we adopt them. We cannot persuade anybody to con- 
sider our national ideas as a separate thing from our 
national manners. We have voluntarily placed all 
spurious dignity out of our reach by the most solemn acts 
of renunciation; making it forever disgraceful in an 
American citizen to claim for himself any honor which 
he has not earned. Some foreigner has said that the 
only aristocracy of the United States was to be found ik 
the families of the revolutionary heroes, civil and mili- 
tary; but the nation ignores even these claims, if the 
descendant show in his own character no mark of the 
worthiness of his ancestry. We have absolutely no sine- 
eures, even of fame ; every man must earn whatever con- 
sideration he enjoys. The richest men the country has 
ever possessed, have stood exactly where they deserved 
to stand, in public estimation, their wealth passing for 
nothing, or worse than nothing, in the account. Ou r 
Presidents, after they have fulfilled their term of office 
as public servants, retire into the ranks of common men, 
without the least vestige of their kingly power clinging 
to them even in the shape of the smallest provision for 
their wants, which might place them above the necessity 
of exertion. If they or their families should claim any 
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peculiar position in society, on account of past honors, 
the whole country would deride their folly and inconsis- 
tency. Yet there are not wanting those among us who 
with no claim beyond a little wealth — and that too, de- 
pending on a mercantile basis, proverbially fleeting, — 
attempt to imitate on a small scale the aristocratic in- 
solence which they observe in the English, forsake the 
true and wholesome notions of kindness and considera- 
tion for others in which their parents were educated, 
and practise the coldness, the disregard, the egotism, 
which have been the natural growth of society in' which 
caste has been recognized for thousands of years. 

The true glory of the American character at home or 
abroad, is simplicity, truth, kindness, and a strict regard 
to the rights and feelings of others. Whenever the con- 
ventional standards of other nations conflict with these, 
they should be repudiated by us, however fascinating 
they may seem to our pride. An Engishman may with 
less blame be self-enclosed, haughty, and overbearing. He 
has not only been taught pride, but he has been taught 
to be proud of his pride; while if an American be mis- 
proud, he has but his own perverse littleness of soul to 
blame. Not only do individual Englishmen and English- 
women indulge themselves in a lofty and self-forgetfuT 
tone, but the oracles of the nation, the very pulpits, en- 
courage the unholy illusion. " Condescension" is preached 
as a virtue to the rich, " submission" and " deference" 
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to the poor. A late number of the Quarterly Review, in 
a series of remarks on the subject of governesses, which 
are intended to be highly humane and generous in their 
tone, after describing a governess as a " being who is 
our equal in birth, manners, and education, but our in- 
ferior in worldly wealth," remarks: "The line which 
severs a governess from her employers is not one which 
will take care of itself, as in the case of a servant. If 
she sits at the table she does not shock you — if she opens 
her mouth she does not distress you — her appearance 
and manner are likely to be as good as your own — her 
education rather better ; there is nothing upon the face 
of the thing to stamp her as having been called to a dif- 
ferent state of life from that in which it has pleased God 
to place you, and therefore the distinction has to be kept 
up by a fictitious barrier/ 1 " She is a burden and 
restraint in society, as all must be who are placed osten- 
sibly at the same table, and yet are forbidden to help 
themselves or to be helped of the same viands/' (!) " She 
must, to all intents and purposes live alone, or she trans- 
gresses that invisible but rigid line which alone esta- 
blishes the distance between herself and her employers." 
This state of things is so entirely according to the re- 
viewer's view of right, that he adds a protest against being 
suspected of " a hope, even a wish" to see it remedied. 
" We must ever keep them in a sort of isolation, for it 
is the only means for maintaining that distance which 
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the reserve of English manners, and the decorum of 
English families exact." If these be the teachers what 
are we to expect of the taught ! Can Americans adopt 
such sentiments and copy such manners without bely- 
ing their parentage and renouncing the principles which 
made them what they are? Shall Christian men and 
women among us be dazzled by English splendor into 
forgetfulness of the odious and unfeeling worldliness 
implied in such views of life ? The picture of wretched- 
ness, insanity, and death, which is the portion of a dread* 
fill percentage of English governesses from this one cause 
of wounded feeling, should be read in connection with 
the reviewer's cool speculations on the subject, in order 
to obtain a just idea of the dreadful self-forgetfolness 
into which people may run who prefer the pampering of 
their pride to the practice of justice and humanity. And 
after reading this, every American can draw his own con- 
clusions as to the desirableness of transplanting to our 
soil this root of bitterness, sin, and ruin. 

A marked difference between the manners of English- 
men and Americans is shown in their respective beha- 
vior under provocation or injury. An American is at 
least as quick to feel an intentional insult as another man; 
— at least as prompt in resenting it as a Christian man 
" may lawfully be. But if a servant misbehave, or if some 
dispute arise, it will not be natural to him to resort to his 
fist or his boot ; and if he should, in a momentary gust of 

* 
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passion, so far forget himself, lie will not boast of the feat 
afterwards, complacently constituting himself judge, jury 
and executioner in his own case, without for a moment 
.suspecting that the question of right and wrong may have 
had two sides. But for an Englishman to act thus is 
nothing remarkable, though he will take care that the 
abused person is in a position to be silenced or bought off 
with a bribe, which no American could be. The rights 
of others operate as a complete restraint upon Buch out- 
bursts of passion with us. 

I would not be understood to mean that in England 
the law is not made to protect the inferior in such cases, 
or that Englishmen are worse natured than other men. 
I am speaking of manners, as modified by certain social 
peculiarities. The injured party may claim redress at the 
law, but the law, interpreted under the powerful influence 
of social prejudice, is not a very safe resort for the poor 
man, who is ruined if he fail to establish his charge ; and, 
practically, the superior in future does indulge his temper 
more freely, from knowing that any ordinary injury can 
be compensated in money, which could never be the case 
in the United States. 

Female imitation of English aristocratic manners among 
us, is generally confined to matters of dress, show, equi- 
page and fashions of seeing company. We do not imi- 
tate our neighbors where they are most worthy of imita- 
tion — in their solid and elegant cultivation; in their 
national habit of ample exercise in the open air, or the 
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excellently ample and healthy treatment of children. 
Onr ambition is limited to matters connected with " style/* 
and whatever tends to the establishment of distinctions 
in society. We go to the French for dress, and to the 
English for manners — a wise choice if it were necessary 
to ape anybody ; but how much wiser would be a firm 
and modest originality; a simplicity founded upon prin- 
ciple; moderation in expense for the express purpose of 
being liberal where liberality is honorable; plainness of 
dress resulting at ence from good taste and from religious 
self-denial, for the sake of others to whom our flaunting 
array may be a mortification or a snare; plainness of 
living, lest our splendor should separate between us and 
the good to whom God has not seen fit to give riches; a 
direct truthfulness of speech, as far from the language of 
unmeaning complaint as from the rudeness which be- 
speaks want of sympathy. In short, should we not, as a 
nation, be happier and more respectable if we carried out, 
heartily but quietly, in our ,habits and manners, the 
grand and simple ideas to which our country owes her 
position among the nations of the earth ? 

Can any one believe that we should sink in the world's 
estimation by living consistently ? Are our ambassadors 
treated with less consideration than those of other powers, 
when they appear in republican simplicity in the midst 
of stars and orders? They have the reality of respect, 
however unwillingly rendered. Franklin appeared at the 
most splendid court in Europe in his homely woollen 
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hose; was he the man of least consideration there? The 
notion of republican equality was new then, and this out- 
ward plainness was understood to be its proper interpre- 
tation; but the power of mind was never more fully re- 
cognised Europe is attempting to follow us to our own 
ground — why should we wish to go back to hers? She 
has long ago reached what we seem to be striving after — 
the height of luxurious and ungodly living — and proved 
its unsatisfactory emptiness. When we compete with 
her here, we place ourselves at disadvantage; for we 
cannot equal her, in centuries of effort Artificial man- 
ners were in her the natural growth of a thousand cir- 
cumstances; in us they are contrary to the natural course 
of things, and a mere aping of what dazzles us. Would 
we might rather fall in love with truth and heartiness ! 

The impossibility of equalling an old and highly re- 
fined nation in the realities of splendor, is a reason which 
should operate on our pride, at least. We may purchase 
a fhc simile of the furniture and equipage of an English 
Duke; we may buy his cook and give his dinners; or we 
may provide scenery, dresses and decorations for his 
duchess's soiree or reception — but what have we done 
towards reflecting the style of his household ? Where is 
the high breeding, the self-poise, the at-home air, among 
these things ? If we would make a dinner party the ex- 
pense of which should vie with the city feast at a corona- 
tion, where shall we find the company ? Among worthy 
merchants and lawyers, or members of Congress, or judges? 
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Have not some of our greatest men — I may say all our 
greatest men — been of the simplest tastes and habits? 
"Where can we find a man whose conversation would be 
of the least value, who would not prefer visiting where 
style was a secondary matter? And surely a splendid 
feast without elegant conversation is a mortifying sight 
Even in England, where splendor is inbred, everybody 
groans over a grand dinner; in America the burden is 
intolerable, both to entertainers and sufferers. 

Do not let us adopt any artificial and un-American cus- 
toms with the desire to imitate, or the hope to rival, our 
English neighbors. Our imitation will be crude and 
vapid ; our rivalry ridiculous. They could much more 
profitably imitate us in the simplicity which we despise, 
and not a few of their best spirits desire to see some ap- 
proach to such a state of things, in the hope of averting 
the ills which threaten their prosperity and grandeur. 
They feel that their safety lies in lessening the gulf which 
lies between the privileged classes and "the people." 
Now we are " the people/' and we cannot be anybody 
else. To attempt it were as vain as for a soldier to step 
out of the ranks in order to appear to better advantage. 
With us, the good of one is the good of all. We have a 
grand position as independent Americans; we sink at 
once into an inferior one, when we imitate anybody. 
The whole range of cultivation lies before us ; we can 
inform and refine our minds to any extent, and spend 
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our fortunes according to the tastes thus imbibed. We 
may live liberally and even elegantly, without renouncing 
the dignified simplicity which draws its maxims and 
habits from the proprieties of things, and not from 
the conventionalisms of people in the old world ; we may 
become the patrons of Art because we love and under- 
stand it, not because somebody else with money patronizes 
Art, and we do not like to be behindhand ; we may ex- 
ercise hospitality in the true spirit — that which excludes 
the idea of emulation, and thinks only of social pleasure 
or kindness. And we can do all this without even in- 
quiring what will English or French Mrs. Grundy say, 
or hampering ourselves with a set of rules and notions, 
which, whatever may have been their propriety where 
they grew up, are to us the very killers of healthy enjoy- 
ment, enemies of the poetry of life. The tameness which 
is the result of imitation is dreadful. Whoever among 
us speaks his honest sentiments always acknowledges that 
our tone of society is dull and uninteresting ; and this 
is partly owing to the incessant pursuit of money ; partly 
to a disregard of aesthetic cultivation ; but principally to 
a want of naturalness — a spirit of imitation, which prompts 
us to be always in the rear of some model, without the 
least dependence on our own judgment or taste. We 
lack individuality; and although the English possess it 
in large measure— -as from their great self-esteem they 
might be expected to do — yet we can never acquire it by 
copying their manners. 
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UNREST. 



BT EDITH MAT. 



T} EST for a while I I'm tempest-tossed to-day. 
jLV Bar out the sunshine. Let importunate life, 
Beating forever with impatient hand 
My soul's closed portals, only rouse within 
Dim, dreary echoes. In a forest calm 
Builds Sleep, the white dove. As a bird she rides 
The lulled waves of the soul. To-day my thoughts 
Hunt me like hounds 5 the very prayer for peace 
Scares peace away ; my senses, wide awake, 
Watch for the touch that thrills them ; every sound 
Falls through the listening air unscabbarded ; 
And if sleep comes, 'tis but a transient dream 
That flits betwixt me and the light of life, 
Alighting never. 

Oh, sweet chrism of God ! 
Baptismal font from whence our bodies rise 
Regenerate, cool wayside shadow flung 
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Over the paths of toil, I am athirst ; 
Strengthen me with thy strength ! 

Lo ! where she stands, 
Sleep, the beloved, and mocks me with her beauty ! 
Her hands He clasped around a lamp alight 
Burning faint incense ; from her zone unbound 
Dark robes trail silently ; the poppies wreathed 
Above her temples, bursting, over-ripe, 
Drop with her motion. She is fair and calm, 
But dreams, like cherubs, with bright restless wings, 
Cling to her sweeping robes. Let her draw near, 
Laying her dewy lips upon my brow, 
Twining me with soft movement in her arms, 
And then shall pass a fluttering through my sense, 
Leaf-like vibration, and my soul, as one 
Who drifts out seaward, seeing the dim shore 
Receding slow, hearing the voice of waves 
Call to him fainter, shall float guideless on 
Hocked into slumber; dream effacing dream, 
Thought widening around thought, till all grows vague. 
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THE FLOWER OF LIEGE. 

BT MRS. GEENVILLB MTJEBAY. 

ONE evening, late in autumn, there stood before the 
curious Hdtel de Ville, at Liege, a man, apparently 
in a deep reverie, who might have seen some twenty- 
seven summers ; but he looked older, for the trace of 
long and deep thought had already given many lines to 
the brow, and sharpened features which were originally, 
perhaps, too fine. 

His countenance darkened as he pursued his medita- 
tions. 

In truth, they were stirring times, and hopeful for 
men of energy and ambition. Europe was in a state of 
ferment from one end to the other; and now, if ever, 
seemed the time for the aspiring to rise. \ 

But the stranger had thought too deeply to be a re- 
publican; nay, he would have dreaded to be even a 
reformer. He listened attentively to the fragments of 
conversation between the artisans as they passed him on 
their way home, weary from the day's toil, and soiled, 
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blackened, with the smoke of the forge; and it was 
obvious their talk interested him painfully. 

" The disunion of the people makes the force of kings," 
said a stalwart smith. 

" And I say that kings are but charlatans, who live by 
our ignorance/' added one of his companions. " I would 
have no kings, no princes, no " 

" Why cannot we have a republic, then ?" interrupted 
a third. " Since we think thus, we have litttle reason 
to love our king, a stranger 1" 

"Ah! why, indeed?" returned the second speaker. 
" Then every man would have work, and bread. We 
should soon see if the rich— — " 

The talkers passed on. 

"And such/' mused the stranger, "are the ideas of 
that many-headed thing we call the Public I Political 
freedom, indeed, the thirst of the wise, they understand 
not ; they know not the meaning of Liberty in its true 
sense: to them it means the freedom to 'plunder those 
richer than themselves." 

There was something about this person that bore the 
unmistakable stamp of high birth ; and a certain air of 
refinement which education, and the habit of associating 
with educated people, imparts. His dress, too, plain and 
simple, had that propriety about it which distinguishes 
the gentleman. And, in truth, — for we wish to borrow 
the interest of our little tale from no vulgar source, — he 
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was the confidential secretary and near relation of the 

Count — , then holding a high place in the ministry, 

and had been sent down to inquire into the causes of 
some recent disturbances, in which the people of Liege, 
as turbulent as their forefathers, had been concerned. 
Immediately on his arrival there had waited upon him 
the Sieurs Thiriast, Roland, Soiens, Godefroid, L'Hoest, 
Ouldre, Wonfers Haas, and Shuilliers, all among the 
most chief and notable dignities of the town, who 
hastened to assure the envoy of Government of their 
unalterable loyalty; and, in truth, in such times there 
was sore need of it 

The Sieur Thiriast, who, from a similarity of names, 
claimed some relationship with the Secretary, determined 
to give a great banquet in honor of his kinsman and 
namesake's arrival; and proud of the opportunity of 
showing off so important a connection, great were the 
preparations made by the wealthy gunsmith: for such 
was the craft he exercised, and for which the ancient 
city of Liege is most famous. 

Little knew the worthy citizen of court fortunes, or, 
perhaps, he might have looked on his namesake with a 
far different feeling to that which prompted the awe- 
stricken respect which he now manifested for him. For 
the poor Secretary was placed in that most unenviable of 
positions, having a high rank and historical name, with 
nothing to support either. He had run through a for- 
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tune, anything but large, which he had inherited, and 
had long been in the hands of the Jews, from whom he 
borrowed money as they lend it. Luckless Secretary ! 

However, " there are no privations to one who lives in 
the future," and such was the existence of the Secretary. 
Ambition was the goal to which all his efforts were 
directed, the one great prize which he had resolved to 
win, or failing, to die in the race ; and the hope of suc- 
cess, and of being one day great, made present ills vanish, 
and inspired him with force and courage to overcome all 
bis difficulties, even the threats of his angry creditors, 
which followed him everywhere. Sometimes, it is true, 
a passing cloud darkened his manly brow when he thought 
on the disgrace with which they seemed determined to 
overwhelm him, and dreaded lest it should reflect on the 
Government, which, Heaven knows ! had sins enough of 
its own to answer for; but now, forgetting his own 
annoyances, as we all can when we have anything else to 
attend to — and, therefore, it may be argued that nothing 
is so fatal to man as the want of something to do, — 
forgetting, I say, his own annoyances, he put on his most 
conciliating smile, and went with an open brow, but with 
an observant eye and penetrating mind, to the gathering 
of the burghers of Liege. 

There was many a name amongst that mustering of 
wealthy citizens which gave light to the page of history, 
and was familiar to scholars of all nations, and on strange 
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shoulders lias the mantle of the crusader and of the man 
of letters often fallen. 

One short, plethoric, little man, who carried on the 
trade and calling of a hosier, bore the proud name of the 
Christian King of Jerusalem; while one De Groot — a 
coal-merchant and mine-holder — looked as if his researches 
in literature had gone little further than the ledger. 

But the young Secretary was too good a politician, and 
had too much of that habitual courtesy of courts, to treat 
any of these dull, worthy burghers, with contempt or 
indifference ; on the contrary, he listened attentively to 
all their grievances, communicated readily his own ideas 
on the manner of rectifying them, and promised, with an 
encouraging smile, to bring their wishes before the Prince, 
who, he said, loved the good burghers of Liege so well. 
And thus, although the Secretary was pledged to nothing, 
yet won he golden opinions from all, and every one was 
contented; and this, we take it, is the art and mystery 
of diplomacy. 

Leaving, for a while, the rougher portion of the guests, 
the Secretary now went to pay his court to the fairer sex; 
many a heart beat more quickly as his tall and graceful 
form approached. And it was easy to see that the im- 
pression made upon the female part of the gathering was 
not less favorable than that produced upon the male por- 
tion of the visitors. 

The banquet was followed by a ball-^a bal costumtl 
J* 
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Such a startling event had rarely before occurred at 
liege, and the announcement of it did not foil to call 
down upon the Sieur Thiriast the animadversions of his 
neighbors. Some of the sober-minded citizens regarded 
it as a " French impropriety" of the most glaring de- 
scription; others were shocked at such a deviation from 
the strict habits of decorum for which the Liegeois 
were held redkarkable, and felt half-inclined to oppose 
such an innovation. All, however, agreed that, although 
improper, it would doubtless be very pleasant, and must 
therefore be tolerated ; an easy kind of philosophy, prac- 
tised perhaps by others as well as by the Liegeois. And 
so, having made a sort of compromise with their con- 
science, and setting aside all prejudices, the bold burghers, 
with their wives and daughters, mustered in great force, 
and entered warmly into the festivities of the evening. 

Costly and various were the costumes exhibited by the 
wealthy burghers ; and if, as some assert, a man's cha- 
racter may be read in the choice of his habiliments, the 
motley group here assembled afforded a curious study. 

Guy de Thiriast, the young Secretary, profited by the 
occasion to exchange his simple suit of black for one of 
crimson and purple velvet, better calculated to display 
his tall and handsome person ; and never, perhaps, had 
the gold-embroidered tunic, slashed hose, mantle, and 
plumed cap, been seen to greater advantage, nor the gold 
spurs worn by a worthier knight. He appeared to take 
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great interest in the entertainment provided for him, and 
scanned with a curious eye the different groups of fair 
Liegeoises in their many-colored costumes. And one- 
figure was there amongst that busy throng which well 
might rivet his eye, fastidious as it was in female beauty : 
a figure more perfect never delighted either painter or 
sculptor, a tall, fair, delicate-looking girl, with that sweet, 
pensive cast of countenance, so interesting, so graceful, 
impressive to all, yet especially apt to fascinate a man 
whose taste is somewhat blast. Her double-skirted dress, 
as becoming in its simplicity as admirable for its good 
taste, was caught up on the right side by a scarf or broad 
ribbon, which was tied loosely round her beautiful form; 
and the low, square bodice, laced up in front, showed 
beneath it one of those modest little chemisettes, which 
partly concealed the rounded beauty of a bust which 
would have charmed equally the poet or the sensualist; 
whilst the arms, as faultless in shape as dazzling in white- 
ness, were seen from the elbow, through ruffles of old 
Mechlin lace, which fell beneath the loose sleeves of the 
dress. She had that bright, sunny, auburn hair, which 
seems to have expression in every wave of it, and which 
is so in harmony with a fair, delicately-tinted complexion 
such as hers : it was drawn from the face to the back of 
the head, and fell in lightly-plaited tresses. This style 
of coiffure added to the graceful shape of the head as 
well as to the beauty of the profile, which, however, was 
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in itself perfect. A finely-chiselled, straight nose, and 
well-opened dark-blue eyes, completed the beauty of a 
face which had won for Hulda Thiriast, the gunsmith's 
daughter, the appellation of " The Flower of Liege." 

A thrill, such as he had never before felt, passed 
through the frame of the young statesman, as thus the 
living type of the loveliness of which he had dreamed 
seemed to stand before him. Such a noble, classic 
beauty, had the girl — so pure, so calm, so untouched did 
she appear by human passion — that he paused as one 
under some strange influence before he could find words 
to address her, in one of those banal compliments which 
he would have found so readily for any one else. 

With graceful and unaffected courtesy replied the 
maiden to his gallantry ; and as a bright smile parted her 
coral lips, they revealed teeth of such transparent and 
pearly whiteness that they might have belonged to an 
angel ! 

The charm was now complete. Guy de Thiriast was 
in complete thraldom to her transcendent- loveliness, and 
a jealous pang shot like an arrow through his heart as a 
rich young Baron of the neighborhood claimed her hand 
for the dance. The dance terminates — the quick glance 
of Guy de Thiriast follows her from place to place, and 
now it rests admiringly upon her in the garden. 

Hulda appeared to feel the ardor of her young kins- 
man's gaze, for although she raised not her eyes at hk 
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approach, a trembling of the lids might be seen, and she 
seemed to be more earnestly engaged in plucking the 
leaves from a flower which she held in her hand, and 
which, in her embarrassment, she had nearly destroyed. 

"Methought, gentle cousin, ,, said he, "that you were 
studying the language of flowers ; and I would fain in- 
quire which of your slaves hath made that simple blos- 
som the bearer of his homage ?" 

"The one, certainly, most unlearned in the elegant 
language which po$ts have given to flowers/' replied she, 
naively; "otherwise he would not have chosen such a 
missive. See you not that it is the narcissus ?" 

" He ought rather to have offered this chaste emblem 
of friendship/' said he, passing his arm behind the fair 
girl and gathering a sprig of ivy. 

" You understand, then, their significations ?" inquired 
she, still regarding her flower. 

" Some of them. But tell me/' continued he, " were 
I to place at your feet the myrtle and the forget-me-not, 
what would you deign to give me in return ?" 

" I scarcely know ; time would be necessary to study 
their significations/' replied she, as the color on her 
cheek heightened. 

" Oh, fair dissembler ! you know them quite well." 
And lowering his voice he added, " I would ask a sprig 
of hawthorn, the sweet emblem of hope : should I plead 
in vain ?" 

L* 
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Midnight now sounded from the old clock of St. 
Jacques, and the guests began to disperse ; but Guy de 
Thiriast still lingered, apparently unable to tear himself 
away from so much happiness ; and unable longer to utter 
any of those lieux-communs which make the current coin 
of society, he became more interesting for that reason. 
He spoke of poetry and song, of history, and great deeds 
of old; a theme, by the by, in which he rarely indulged, 
from the fear, which all men have, of being misunder- 
stood, although he was a scholar and a poet. 

Spellbound, the fair girl listened, and hung upon 
words which well might charm a young fresh heart away; 
and the more dangerous to her in their fascination, if 
danger there be in love and happiness, for that among 
the habitants of Liege none had she ever met who could 
bear a comparison with him who now addressed her. 

And the banquet and the ball at length were oyer. 
Such things as these pass away, though not so soon the 
memories which they often leave behind them. And 
other days and other things, as important for those with 
whom our story is chiefly connected, passed also; and 
the young statesman, perhaps to sift to the very bottom 
the affairs of the riots, remained many days at Liege ; 
and taking advantage of the connection which the vain- 
glorious gunsmith had been so anxious to claim with him, 
he came so often to his house that even the Sieur 
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Thiriast himself wondered at the length and frequency 
of his visits ; and more wondered his virtuous wife, the 
true and faithful companion of thirty years, — for such, 
cynic, there are, even among the rough commons of 
Liege. 

And then, when post after post brought letters to the 
Secretary, and coursers spurred hot and hastily in quick 
succession to press his return, — when excuse was vain, 
and that return could no longer be delayed, above, on the 
heights of Liege, and looking down upon its many forges 
and furnaces, there stood, one starry evening, a girl of 
passing loveliness, with a tall and gallant form beside her ; 
and they were the lovers of our tale. 

" And tell me, Hulda," said the wooer, " thinkest thou 
that in thy gentle woman's heart there dwells a constancy 
that can resist the storms and trials of years, and through 
good and evil report cling fondly, faithfully as now, to 
him who would lay down his life to spare thee but the 
pang of a moment ?" 

" It is I, rather, who should question," was the reply. 
" The feeling which here you may have cherished, of a 
growth so sudden, may die as soon ; and now returning, 
as you will, among the highborn, the proud, the fair, will 
you always bear about with you the memory of the gun- 
smith's daughter ? and will her love shield you from all 
other passions ?" 
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" Can you doubt that it will, sweet child ?-*- 

*It were unworthy thy love, 

It were a wrong to mine, 
To think that aught could change it 

In life, or death, or time. 1 

Of my faith rest assured, dear love," replied he, with a 
melancholy smile ; "for my heart has been tried in many 
storms, and dear to it is the haven of your love; besides, 
occupied in the toils of ambition — ambition to become 
worthy of thee — I shall have no time to be faithless." 

" Ambition is the rival I most fear, dear Guy. Lured 
on by its charms, you will become more and more en- 
slaved ; until at length all — all will be sacrificed to its 
overwhelming influence. And now forgive me," said 
Hulda, joining her hands round his strong arm, and look- 
ing tenderly up in his face, " if I add, that there is some- 
thing in this secrecy which pains and wounds me. Nay, 

look not sad ; I will ask nothing that you desire too 

But my father is rich, and proud would he be to know 
you wooed his daughter." 

" My wish, my pride, Hulda, is to obey you. This 
night, then, I will see your sire, and make known to him 
my suit and our love. But he must also know that Guy, 
the last of the knightly line of De Thiriast, came not to 
his house, a penniless adventurer 1 — for such I am — to 
steal away his daughter; and that if he would consent 
to give her rich charms to a beggar there is that within 
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me, courtier as I am, that would make me refuse even a- 
prize so coveted/' 

"'Tis ever thus," returned Hulda, sadly, hut with the 
pride that a woman feels at being loved worthily, — " it is 
ever thus with the nobler and better among men. Ye 
are too proud to owe anything to Love, whilst we women 
are happy to owe to it all. Go, then, life of my life, 
lord of my heart ! go, since it must be ; go upon your 
bright career. But, oh, remember !" she continued, 
rising into a noble eloquence, while her soft eye flashed 
and her pale cheek grew crimson, " if years glide on, 
and fruitless be your labor; if energy, talent of such rare 
order ; if faith, and hope, and truth be exerted in vain, 
your ambition frustrated and your spirit sinking, oh, 
think that there is here one heart beating for your return, 
that will know no joy, no peace, till then ; and that if 
you had been crowned with the most brilliant success, 
could not love you better than she would in the darkest 
hour of defeat." 

" Speak not, even to the winds, omens so mournful," 
returned her lover. " To will strongly in this world is 
to succeed, for all things human yield to untiring perse- 
verance; and say," he added, passionately, looking into 
the beaming eyes of Hulda, " say, what can daunt or 
turn me back with the prize I have before me ? Yes, 
great and honored, with a high place among men, I will 
return to you, that you may be the honored among 
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women. And then wilt thou not listen, and reward me 
with a bright sunny smile, as of old, when I relate, — 

* How oft thy gentle memory 
A talisman bath proved 
To shield me from all evil. 
Because by thee beloved? 1 

I were, indeed, base and unworthy, could I ask you to 
share the lot I now only could offer, — debt, difficulty, a 
thousand mean and paltry pains, yet destroyers of love, 
would haunt us; till faded each early dream, blighted 
the sweet romance that should hallow all passion, we 
should weep the bitter tears of regret. Success, Hulda, 
believe me, will be mine, were it only for thy dear sake. 
Well is the man loved who knows how to sacrifice himself." 

And Hulda replied fondly, though with a strange and 
musing voice, for Thought was busy in her brain : — 

"Yes, succeed you will — it is graven on your brow; 
for success is ever the meed of the wise and good. But 
will you return ? shall we meet again ? I know not why, 
but a strange, a dim foreboding, seises me, and whispers, 
No ! Guy, dear Guy ! think yet again, — can you not 
remain, and, giving up the false dreams of ambition, live 
only for love — and me !" 

" Too fondly my heart responds to your soft and gentle 
pleading, beloved Hulda, and, siren-like, lures me to 
stay ; but honor, duty, every manly, better feeling, calls 
loudly to me to hearken not to the voice of the 
charmer." 
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While this conversation was going on, they had gradu- 
ally passed the ramparts and fortified gates of the city, 
and were now within its busy streets. 

There is something even in the very air of cities, which, 
though favorable to passion, silences the soft commun- 
ings of love : and noiselessly, therefore, they paced the 
thronged squares and quays of the great commercial 
town, till they arrived before the gate of the house where 
dwelt the great armorer, Roland Thiriast ; and with a 
mute pressure of the hand, which said more than could 
words, both entered. Their parting was over. Before, 
however, the Secretary left the house of his host, he 
would have spoken of the love he bore the gentle Hulda; 
but we command not opportunity. Many friends and 
acquaintance of the opulent citizen came in to take their 
leave of him ; and among the rest a certain Baron de 
Maion, who was the last person in the world he wished 
to see ; and thus, with some of those things which always 
follow in the train of our mischance, his object was frus- 
trated. Time pressed, his adieux were quickly made, 
and flattered much was the gunsmith at the warmth with 
which the courtier bade him good-by. A few minutes, 
and he was gone; and sadly smote upon the listening ears 
of Hulda the trampling of his horse's hoofs as they 
splashed through the eternal rain of the Low Countries. 

On flies the triumphal car of Time, laden with the 
spoils of all mortal things for trophies, and careless of 
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what he breaks upon his wheel. Human happiness, the 
peace of hearths, the hope of nations, the success of 
empires, — these his flying coursers trample beneath their 
feet; and on speeds the chariot of old Time : mortal, yet 
deaf to mortal joy, to mortal woe and fate, is the ruthless 
charioteer. 

Three years had elapsed since the courtier had sought 
the merchant-town of Liege and parted with its citizens, 
and during this time an irregular correspondence had 
been kept up between the beautiful Hulda and Guy de 
Thiriast. It was full of difficulty; for how is a maiden, 
and a Flemish maiden, to receive the missive of her lover 
unknown to her guardians ? 

The old story, her waiting-maid, the only one, was in 
the interest of the handsome and generous chevalier ; but 
why, asks the reader, was not their love confessed ? 

Why, in the character of Guy de Thiriast there was a 
certain wayward romance, which had survived even the 
blasting influence of courts, so apt to strip the poetry 
from all things, and to invest them with the sober drab 
of plain matter-of-fact; and the charm of his love was 
heightened by the mystery which hung over it, and by 
the thousand little difficulties which the secret entailed. 

His fortunes, too, since the time at which we first in- 
troduced him to the kind reader, had rapidly improved. 
His patron and relation, the minister, falling into a 
long and dangerous illness, the weight of public affairs 
almost wholly fell upon him, with their attendant wealth 
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and honors ; and lie hoped the time not far distant when, 
high in place and with a fortune assured, he might 
openly claim his bride, his bright, his beautiful Hulda, 
the Flower of liege. 

And at this time was there another dangerous crisis in 
public affairs, which shook the kingdom to its very cen- 
tre ; and day and night toiled the young minister of a 
new throne, — a throne not yet cemented through length 
of time by the people's affection. 

And it was now that the Baron de Maion, the son of a 
plebeian, from his great wealth ennobled, was seen often 
at the house of the great gunsmith, the father to Hulda. 
Ere long he had spoken in moving tropes of his love for 
her. Small difficulty was there, I ween, to make the 
armorer listen to his suit, for his wealth was the proverb 
of Liege. " As rich as Baoul de Maion 1" they said. 
And so the old gunsmith, who, like most men who have 
amassed great wealth in trade, had elevated gold into a 
god and fell down and worshipped it, told his daughter, 
with but short preamble, that a great honor awaited her, 
and that within a month she would be the wedded wife, 
of the wealthy Lord of Maion, and lady of lands and 
houses, jewels, and unnumbered servants. 

But she, clinging round her father's neck, now told 
him that it could not be, and confessed her long-cherished 
secret love for Guy de Thiriast, the namesake of whom 
he was so proud. 
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In her sire's mind, however, nothing could weigh for 
one moment against the heavy coffers of the plebeian 
noble. He would listen, he said, to no idle talk, no 
woman's phantasy. The Baron de Maion wished her for 
a wife, and his wife should she be. 

With some rare exceptions, the old have little sym- 
pathy with the young ; and even her mother, a worthy 
woman in her way, — yes, even her mother advised her to 
hearken to her father's counsel, and commented on the 
happiness she would enjoy, when, the envy of the whole 
city, she should be elevated to the style and title of the 
Baroness de Maion ! 

And so the guests were summoned, and the contract 
was signed. The bridegroom received the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and blithe was the old burgher, — 
profuse his hospitality. But the maiden's heart was full 
to breaking ! The dim foreboding which had come over 
her, in the last interview which she had with her lover, 
now recurred to her, and she wept bitter tears at the re- 
collection of it. Three days ago had she sent to her lover 
relating her terrible situation, yet no answer came ; and 
on the morrow was she to be wed. Little dreamed she 
that her messenger for once had proved false, and that 
which would have summoned her lover to her fleet as the 
wind, great and glorious as he was, had never reached 
him. 

Shift we the scene. 
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At a table, covered with papers of deep and various 
import, and many as yet unopened, sits a man still in the 
bloom of life, but with a wrinkled brow, reading some 
official documents : and as he read, from time to time he 
made notes on various other documents before him, — all 
arranged and docketed with the scrupulous care of a man 
who knows that the value of order is not confined to the 
oounting-house, but is the soul of all affairs. 

In and out as he reads glide the stealthy steps of clerks 
and high officials, as they bring in fresh papers for the 
minister's signature, or remove others ready laid for 
them. 

Triumph sits on the broad calm brow of the statesman : 
he has toiled, but not in vain ; he has reached the goal, 
won the prize, for he is grat and famous : thus far his 
prediction is verified. But, alas ! they have cost him 
dearly ; and though he is just now anxious and care-worn! 
it is evident that his anxiety, on whatever subject it may 
be, is rather for others than for himself. 

And now there enters a tall and commanding figure, of 
that right royal mien so seldom now the gift of royalty, 
but when on a monarch's brow its seal the signet of 
majesty is, well may it be valued ; and a monarch of 
nature's stamp and warranty was the stately figure that 
now, in acknowledging the greeting of the minister — 
respectful yet affectionate, for the state's urgency had 
drawn close the links between the master and the servant 
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— laid his hand kindly on his shoulder and spoke to him 
as to a younger brother. 

Deep care and harassing anxiety had worn their iron 
marks into that kingly face ; for he too, reader, had toiled 
and schemed his life away in vain, as most of us do, but 
with a nobler object than that permitted to others, — a 
people's welfare ! And now that people sought to drive 
him from the throne with execration; to wrench the 
sceptre from a hand that had wielded it so worthily. 
Behold the reward of many days passed in labor, of many 
nights in thought, for the good of men ! Oh, were there 
not another reward — that which lies in a sound, approv- 
ing conscience, 'twould sicken Virtue of herself and make 
us Timons. 

And the council of the qpmarch and the minister was 
long and earnest, and many things were discussed, — some 
settled, some deferred, some abandoned ; and last, having 
wisely thought for others, the statesman pleaded for him- 
self, and a brief absence was granted him to bring home 
his bride. 

It was at the close of evening in the autumn of 

that a traveller, mounted on a superb steed, left the rich 
lands of Louvaine behind him, and, descending the steep 
heights, at last came to where the forges and many lights 
of Liege are just visible ; and as dear to him was the 
smoke and the clanging noise of the forges as Paradise 
opening on the pardoned Peri. 
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But first, with a lover's pardonable vanity, he alighted 
at the old hostel which stands in the " Grande Place," 
and desiring his attendant to follow him, proceeded to 
remove the stains of travel, and to deck his person in 
becoming guise ; and then he asked his host for news of 
JRoland Thiriast. 

" Blithe enough is the gunsmith and his household," 
returned mine host ; " for but three days since his fair 
daughter wed with Raoul, Baron of Maion: and a worthy 
gentleman he is !" % 

The stranger, who was not one of those whose hearts 
break with an explosion, returned no answer, but taking 
horse, within an hour rode away from Liege. To him 
fell darkness over all created things, and never mentioned 
he again the name of Hulda. 

Ambition was his bride forever ! 

It was many years after that the Baron of Maion took 
his lovely wife to court; and there it was amid revelry, 
and lights, and music, that Hulda saw the love of her 
youth. He was a pale man, with a face lined and 
wrinkled, a cold eye, and bloodless lip ; yet when he saw 
her, that statesman, old before his time and to the world 
so passionless, trembled as doth a maiden of sixteen ; and 
the king, who with a kind eye saw him whom he loved 
so moved, took him aside and said : — 

a ]\fy Thiriast, I know that between thee and yon fair, 
fair woman, is there that which pains thee — the keen 

M* 
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memory of wrong or disappointment. Alas ! I too have 
known what these are. Pass we from the room." 

And leaning on the arm of Guy de Thiriast, mid bow- 
ing courtiers, walked the king ; and the minister became 
the envy of them all; yet the next day he left the 
capital, nor returned he till the fair love of his youth had 
departed. 

And his tenderness, his passionate regret, his devotion, 
his faith and truth, were never known to the object of 
them, and he received /io reward. 

But high over time and circumstances, over success 
and power, reigned the tyrant Love, ruler of him yet! 
For never had he forgotten his boyhood's dream, his 
manhood's hope and pride, and now his age's sorrow, 

" The Flower op Liege." 
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EXPERIENCE. 

BY MABT L. LAWSOH. 

I LOOK within nry heart, and sadly smile 
To think how changed are all its early dreams, 
While memory's misty shadows fall aside, 

And o'er my soul the past in softness beams ; 
I think of life in all its former glory, 

Its wild romance, its hopes, its morning beauty, 
And sigh to feel that all this earth can offer- 
Is but contentment won from quiet duty. 

Yet though I mourn the loss of hopes departed, 

And visions worth a world of after pain, 
I would not give my sad and stern experience 

To live in blissful reveries again ; 
For many lessons fraught with useful teaching, 

From disappointment I have learnt to borrow — 
And in each soul are seeds of heavenly wisdom, 

That only ripen amid tears of sorrow. 

For fondly once o'er woes of fancy's framing 
I poured the sadness of an untried heart, 
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And placed all cherished, visions of perfection 

Like some enshrined divinity apart ; 
Now I can feel for every human brother, 

However poor, oppressed, despised, or weak, 
And when my breast o'erflows with yearning pity, 

A fellow-sufferer mid my kind I seek. 

No more the poet's fame, the hero's glory 

Win every thought and sympathy from me, 
For in each varied mind, and differing station, 

The harmony of Nature I can see ; 
All who are good and kind, or pure and holy, 

However low or humble in their birth, 
If they but do their Father's will sincerely, 

Are now to me the honored ones of earth. 

.♦■ 
Then welcome be the pressure of affliction, 

If it fulfil its perfect work at last, 
Though disenchantment' s heavy clouds surround us, 

And every radiant dream of youth o'ercast, 
Yet if it levels us with all God's creatures* — 

If mental pride its warning voice reprove, * 

Who would not change the cold, the bright ideal, 

For human charity, and human love ? 
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THERE was once a poor and plain little girl, dwell- 
ing in a little room, in Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. She was a poor little girl indeed then; she 
was lonely and neglected, and would have been very un- 
happy, deprived of the kindness and care so necessary to 
a child, if it had not been for a peculiar gift. The little 
girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in trouble or 
in sorrow, she consoled herself by singing. In fact, she 
sung to all she did ; at her work, at her play, running or 
resting, she always sang. 

The woman who had her in care went out to work 
during the day, and used to lock in the little girl, who 
had nothing to enliven her solitude but the company of a 
cat. The little girl played with her cat and sang. Once 
she sat by the open window and stroked her cat and — 
sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the voice, and 
looked up and saw the little singer. She asked the child 
several questions, went away, and came back several days 
later, followed by an old music-master, whose name was 
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Creliua. He tried the little girl's musical ear and voice, 
and was astonished. He took her to the director of the 
Royal Opera at Stockholm, then a Count Puhe, whose 
truly generous and kind heart was concealed by a rough 
speech and a morbid temper. Crelius introduced his 
little pupil .to the Count, and asked him to engage her as 
" eldve" for the opera. " You ask a foolish thing !" said 
the Count gruffly, looking disdainfully down on the poor 
little girl. "What shall we do with that ugly thing f 
See what feet she has ! And then her face ! She will 
never be presentable. No, we cannot take her ! Away 
with her!" 

The music-master insisted, almost indignantly. — 
"Well," exclaimed he at last, " if you will not take her, 
poor as I am, I will take her myself, and have her 
educated for the scene ; then such another ear as she has 
for music is not to be found in the world." 

The Count relented. The little girl was at last 
admitted into the school for eleves at the opera, and with 
some difficulty a simple gown of black bombazine was pro- 
cured for her. The care of her musical education was 
left to an able master, Mr. Albert Berg, director of the 
«ongH9chool of the opera. 

Some years later, at a comedy given by the elfcves of 
the theatre, several persons were struck by the spirit and 
life with which a very young eleve acted the part of a 
beggar girl in the play. Lovers of genial nature were 
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charmed, pedants almost frightened. It was our poor 
little girl, who had made her first appearance, now about 
fourteen years of age, frolicsome and full of fun as a 
child. 

A few years still later, a young debutante was to sing 
for the first time before the public in Weber's Freischuts. 
At the rehearsal preceding the representation of the 
evening, she sang in a manner which made the members 
of the orchestra once, as by common accord, lay down 
their instruments to clap their hands in rapturous 
applause. It was our poor, plain little girl here again, 
who now had grown up and was to appear before the 
public in the role of Agatha. I saw her at the evening 
representation. She was then in the prime of youth, 
fresh, bright and serene as a morning in May, perfect ia 
form — her hands and arms peculiarly graceful — and 
lovely in her whole appearance through the expression 
of her countenance, and the noble simplicity and calm- 
ness of her manners. In fact she was charming. We 
saw not an actress, but a young girl full of natural 
geniality and grace. She seemed to move, speak, 
and sing without effort or art. All was nature and 
harmony. Her song was distinguished especially by its 
purity, and the power of soul which seemed to swell her 
tones. Her " mezzo voce" was delightful. In the night 
scene, where Agatha, seeing her lover come, breathes out 
her joy in a rapturous song, our young singer, on turning 
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from the window, at the back of the theatre, to the spec- 
tators again, was pale for joy. And in that pale joyous- 
ness she sang with a burst of outflowing love and life 
that called forth not the mirth but the tears of the 
auditors. 

From that time she was the declared favorite of the 
Swedish public, whose musical taste and knowledge are 
said to be surpassed nowhere. And year after year she 
continued so, though after a time, her voice, being over- 
strained, lost somewhat of its freshness, and the public, 
being satiated, no more crowded the house when she was 
singing. Still, at that time, she could be heard singing 
and playing more delightfully than ever in Pamina (in 
Zauberfldte) or in Anna Bolena, though the opera was 
almost deserted. (It was then late in the spring, and the 
beautiful weather called the people out to nature's plays.) 
She evidently sang for the pleasure of the song. 

By that time she went to take lessons of Garcia, in 
Paris, and so give the finishing touch to her musical 
education. There she acquired that warble in which she 
is said to have been equalled by no singer, and which 
could be compared only to that of the soaring and war- 
bling lark, if the lark had a soul. 

And then the young girl went abroad and sang on 
foreign shores and to foreign peoples. She charmed 
Denmark, she charmed Germany, she charmed England. 
She was caressed and courted everywhere, even to adula- 
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tion. At the courts of kings, at the houses of the great 
and noble, she was feasted as one of the grandees of 
nature and art. She was covered with laurels and 
jewels. But friends wrote of her, "In the midst of 
these splendors she only thinks of her Sweden, and 
yearns for her friends and her people." 

One dusky October night, crowds of people (the most 
part, by their dress, seeming to belong to the upper 
classes of society) thronged on the shore of the Baltic- 
harbor at Stockholm. All looked toward the sea. There 
was a rumor of expectance and pleasure. Hours passed 
away and the crowds still gathered and waited and looked 
out eagerly toward the sea. At length a brilliant rocket 
rose joyfully, far out at the entrance of the harbor and 
was greeted by a general buzz on the shore. " There 
she comes ! there she is !" A large steamer now came 
thundering on, making its triumphant way through the 
flocks of ships and boats lying in the harbor, towards the 
shore of the " Skeppsbro." Flashing rockets marked its 
way in the dark as it advanced. The crowds on the 
shore pressed forward as if to meet it. Now the levia- 
than of the waters was heard thundering nearer and 
nearer, now it relented, now again pushed on, foaming 
and splashing, now it lay still. And there, on the front 
of the deck; was seen by the light of lamps and rockets, 
a pale, graceful young woman, with eyes brilliant with 
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tears, and lips radiant with smiles, waving her handker- 
chief to her friends and countrymen on the shore. 

It was she again, — our poor, plain, neglected little girl 
of former days — who now came back in triumph to her 
fatherland. But no more poor, no more plain, no more 
neglected. She had become rich ; she had become cele- 
brated ; and she had in her slender person the power to 
charm and inspire multitudes. 

Some days later, we read in the papers of Stockholm, 
an address to the public written by the beloved singer, 
stating with noble simplicity that, " as she once more had 
the happiness to be in her native land, she would be glad to 
sing again to her countrymen, and that the income of the 
operas in which she was this season to appear, would be 
devoted to raise a fund for a school where eleves for the 
theatre would be educated to virtue and knowledge." 
The intelligence was received as it deserved, and of 
course the opera house was crowded every time the 
beloved singer sang there. The first time she again 
appeared in the " Sonnambula" (one of her favorite rdles), 
the public, after the curtain was dropped, called her back 
with great enthusiasm, and received her, when she 
appeared, with a roar of "hurrahs." In the midst of 
the burst of applause a clear, melodious warbling was 
heard. The hurrahs were hushed instantly. And we 
saw the lovely singer standing with her arms slightly ex- 
tended, somewhat bowing forward, graceful as a bird on 
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its branch, warbling, warbling as no bird ever did, from 
note to note — and on every one a clear, strong, soaring 
warble — until she fell into the retournelle of her last 
song, and again sang that joyful and touching strain : 
"No thought can conceive how I feel at my heart." 
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ODE TO THE SEA. 



BT W. H. WILSH. 



I HEAR thy deep and glorious roar, sea ! 
And o'er my ravished ear its music rolls, 
For there is strangest minstrelsy to me 

Within thy depths, unknown to coarser souls 
Who hear nought hut the sensual tones of Earth. 
My spirit tuned to thy harmonious song, 
Is phrensied with the melody and breath 
Of thy wild lay, whose birth 
Was in the dim and misty Eld, where throng 
The spirit forms of ages rocked in death ! 

n. 

Upon thy restless waste I gaze afar — 

For I do love to make thy breast my home, 

To wander where thy sleepless billows are, 

And where thy blue and watery mountains roam. 
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And I have joyed to hear the night-winds sigh, 

That gathered howling round thy chainless form, 

For they have whispered to me songs unheard 

Before by Earth or Sky, 

While o'er the Ocean broke the wrecking storm, 

And onward swept with fear the wild sea-bird. 

m. 

Perhaps the very wave that on the shore 

Is breaking now, in other times was curled, 
When on its breast the storm-rocked vessel bore 

The Genoese who sought a western world. 
Perhaps its silvery spray his footsteps laved, 
As on the virgin sands he proudly trod, 

And high amid those, boundless shades all wild 
His glittering banner waved, 
And girt with majesty he seemed a God — 
A Titan-God unto the forest child. 

IV. 

Or e'en that snowy crest rose up, perchance, 
Amid the breeze when from the shore of Spain, 

The huge Armada bore the warrior's lance, 
To Northern seas across the angry main; 

And as the Sea-king from his coral cave 
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Saw its grim form so gayly sailing on, 
And caught it down into his cavern drear, 
While wave hugged brother wave, 

The very one that swelled when all had gone, 
Perchance is that which now is dashing here. 

V. 

Then break, thou proud and melancholy wave, 

And beat thy bosom on the rock-bound shore, 
Thy empire rose when God its fashion gave 

To slumbering Earth as Chaos brooded o'er. 
With never-ceasing toil thou rollest on, 

And springest up all crowned with life-like foam, 
Like some blight airy thing from fairy land, , 
Or like some startled fawn 
Pursued by raging hounds from glen and home, 
And scornful of its hot-pursuing band. 
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ELIZABETH; 

OR, THE EXILE OF SIBERIA. 

We presume there is no one of our readers who is not familiar with the 
beautiful tale by Madame Cottin, entitled "The Exiles of Siberia." The 
picture on the opposite page is intended to represent that striking passage 
in which the heroine, Elizabeth, experiences such relief on seeing in a 
desolate spot a rude symbol of the Christian faith. The whole passage is 
quoted. The last paragraph is the one particularly alluded to by the artist. 

66 TT1K0M Voldomir to the village of Pokroff, the 
Jj road lies through a marshy flat, covered with 
extensive forests of oaks, elms, aspens, and wild apple- 
trees. In summer these different trees form so many 
groves which delight the eye ; and they afford an asylum 
to numerous banditti. In winter, as the boughs, de- 
spoiled of their foliage, do not afford so easy a conceal- 
ment, these bands of robbers are less formidable. Eliza- 
beth, however, during her journey, heard numerous 
accounts of robberies that had been committed. Had 
she carried with her valuable property, such accounts 
might have been to her a source of terror ; but, obliged 
to beg her daily bread, poverty was her passport; and the 
protection of Heaven enabled her to traverse the forests 
in safety. 
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"A few versts from Pokroff the high road had been 
torn up by a hurricane, and travellers proceeding to 
Moscow were obliged to make a considerable circuit 
through swamps occasioned by the inundations of the 
Wolga. These, however, were hardened by the frost to a 
solidity equal to that of dry land. Elizabeth attempted 
to follow the route which had been pointed out to her; 
but after walking for more than an hour over this icy 
desert, through which were no traces of a road, she found 
herself in a swampy marsh, from which every endeavor 
to extricate herself was, for a long time, exerted in vain. 
At length, with great difficulty, she attained a little 
hillock. Covered with mud, and exhausted by fatigue, 
she seated herself upon a stone to rest, and took off her 
sandals to dry them in the sun, which at that moment 
shone in full lustre. The environs of this spot appeared 
to be perfectly desolate : no signs of a human dwelling 
were visible; solitude and silence prevailed around. 
Elizabeth now discovered that she must have strayed far 
from the road, and, notwithstanding all the courage with 
which she was endued, her heart failed. Her situation 
was alarming in the extreme ; behind was the bog she 
had just crossed, and before her an immense forest through 
which no track was to be distinguished. 

" At length day began to close ; and, notwithstanding 
her extreme weariness, she was obliged to proceed in 
search of a shelter for the night, or of some person who 
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might have the humanity to procure her one. In vain 
did she wander about, sometimes following one track, and 
sometimes another. No object presented itself to revive 
her hopes, no sound reanimated her drooping spirits ; that 
of a human voice would have filled her heart with tran- 
sport. Suddenly she heard the voices of several persons; 
and immediately afterwards saw some men issue from the 
forest. Elate with hope, she hastened towards them; 
but, as they drew near, terror again succeeded to joy. 
Their savage air and stern countenances dismayed her 
more than the horrors of the solitude in which she had 
so lately been plunged. All the stories she had heard of 
banditti immediately rushed upon her imagination : she 
feared lest a judgment awaited her for the temerity with 
which she had indulged the idea that a special Provi- 
dence watched over her preservation ; and she fell upon 
^ her knees to humble herself in the presence of divine 
^ mercy. The troop advanced, stopped before Elizabeth, 
and, regarding her with surprise and curiosity, demanded 
whence she came, and what circumstance had brought 
her there. With downcast eyes and a trembling voice, 
she replied, that she had come from beyond Tobolsk, and 
that she was going to Petersburgh, to solicit from the 
emperor a pardon for her father. She added, that having 
lost her road, she had nearly perished in the marshes ; 
and that she was waiting until she had regained a little 
strength to go in search of an asylum. The men were 
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astonished ; they questioned her again, and asked her 
what money she had to enable her to undertake so long a 
journey. She drew from her bosom the little coin given 
to her by the boatman of«the Wolga. 'Is that all?* 
they inquired. l It is all/ she replied. At this answer, 
delivered with a candor that enforced belief, the robbers 
looked at each other with amazement. They were not 
moved: they were not softened. Rendered callous by 
long habits of vice, an action of such noble heroism as 
that of Elizabeth had no such influence over their souls; 
but it excited wonder. They could not comprehend what 
they felt necessitated to believe; and restrained by a kind 
of veneration, they dare not harm the object of Heaven's 
evident protection: so passing on, they said to each 
other, ( Let us leave her : some supernatural Power pro- 
tects her/ 

" Elizabeth rose and hastened from them. She had 
not penetrated far into the forest before four roads cross- 
ing each other, presented themselves to her view. In 
one of the angles which they formed was a little^chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin, and over it, a direction-post 
inscribed with the names of the towns to which the 
different roads led. Elizabeth prostrated herself to offer 
her grateful acknowledgments to the Omnipotent Being 
who had preserved her : the robbers were not mistaken, 
she was protected by a supernatural Power." 
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CARRAVAGIO. 

BY MBS. MART 8. WHITAKEB. 

WHY, stern misfortune, dost thou shed 
Thy chilling blight on early fame, 
When genius bows the drooping head, 
Yet can no kind compassion claim ? 

Beneath Italians sunny skies 
Neglected merit sadly fell, 
When Carravagio closed his eyes, 
And bade the ungrateful world farewell. 

The meanest peasant to his home 
At evening's hour might blest repair ; 
But see the houseless wanderer roam — 
Ah ! what had he to bless or cheer ? 

A galling sense of cruel wrong, 
A deep disgust at human pride, 
Which left him thus because his tongue 
Had no base arts of flattery tried. 
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Wearied, resentful, wild despair 
Seized on the artist's mighty soul ; 
No pitying friend stood mournful near, 
As death's cold tremors o'er him stole. 

But by the wayside, faint and worn, 
Heaving a deep and bitter sigh, 
Feeling that none were left to mourn, 
He laid him down forlorn to die. 

The master-mind, skilled to portray 
Strong passion with consummate art, 
Crushed and o'ermastered there he lay — 
Hope, man's last friend, forsook his heart. 

How shall the muse the tale disclose ? 
'Twill claim compassion's melting tear — 
Sad sequel to a life of woes, 
Gaunt famine stretched him on his bier ! 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE RECTORY. 



BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



• • "YTOU are welcome, my son/' said Mr. Winthrop, 

J_ rising from his seat, and extending his hand 

to a young man who had just entered the apartment 
The son advanced with the deference peculiar to the 
times, and having pressed his father's hand, turned to a 
lady who had also risen to receive him, and addressed 
her by the name of mother. Her warm embrace and 
tearful eye, revealed the overflowing tenderness of her 
heart. 

"Sit down, my son," said the father, with courtly 
politeness. " I am thankful that a kind Providence per- 
mits us to see you in health. How are our friends at 
Cambridge ?" 

" They are all well. Dr. Sibbs commends his regards 
to my father." 

" I am grateful for his remembranoe. The excellent 
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Doctor is still instant, in season and out of season, in his 
Master's work ?" 

"He is diligent as usual in his calling/' 

There was that in the manner of young Winthrop, 
which indicated less reverence for the famous Puritan 
master of Catharine Hall than was grateful to his worthy 
parent. 

"He is a godly and learned man/' said the father, 
gravely, " and a most fitting model for the young." 

" He is, indeed, a good and an able man, and I trust 
I have profited by his instructions; still," (the young 
man spoke with hesitancy,) " there are those who think 
he yields too readily to the encroachments of power." 

" He is a wise man, and it becomes not the young to 
sit in judgment upon their elders." 

There was an implied reproof in those words of the 
mild and affectionate father, which fell heavily upon the 
heart of the son. He could scarce remember the time 
even in boyhood, when that father's censure rested 
upon him. The peculiarly affectionate, dignified, and 
devout bearing of the father, and the warm-hearted gen- 
tleness of the mother, had controlled the impulsive nature 
of the son, and caused his early life to be singularly free 
from blame. The sanctifying influence of the gospel 
was added to that of parental counsels and example, and 
thus Henry Winthrop grew up to manhood beloved and 
honored by all who knew him. 
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"I would not presume to sit in judgment on my 
elders/' said Henry, anxious to excuse himself to his 
revered parent, " I trust I have not so far forgoften 
the instructions of my father; but may I not be allowed 
to ask, are the encroachments of power never to be re- 
sisted ?" 

" We are commanded to fear God, and to honor the 
king. We may not set ourselves against an ordinance of 
God." 

" Prelacy is not an ordinance of God." 

" True, my son, it is without warrant of Scripture, yet 
it is supported by the civil power, and that we may not 
resist. Christ taught the duty of subjection, even to the 
heathen emperor of Rome." 

" Suppose the mandates of the Man of Sin are en- 
joined by the civil power — must we submit ?" 

"Nay, my son, that were idolatry, which is treason 
against God." 

Henry was unwilling to push his inquiries further, now 
that he had compelled his father to abandon the principle 
of passive obedience, which his loyalty had not allowed 
him to question. A stranger calling at that moment, 
relieved the embarrassment which might otherwise have 
been felt both by the father and the son. Mr. Winthrop 
and the stranger retired to the library, and Henry was 
left alone with his mother. 

Mrs. Winthrop had manifested some uneasiness during 
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the conversation which had taken place. To her it 
savored of filial irreverence on the part of Henry. While 
she was fashioning in her thoughts a mild reproof, he, 
in the affectionate freedom which he was wont to use with 
her, introduced another, and widely different topic. 

"Who was the young lady I met tripping down the 
lawn, as I drove up ? She must have left you a few 
moments before I came/' 

"It was Lucy Fones, the daughter of our new rector." 

"If her father preaches as well as his daughter walks, 
you have made a good exchange. Is she beautiful ? She 
held down her head when I passed her, so that I could 
not see her features/' 

Mrs. Winthrop gave him a look of surprise, which led 
him to say, " My dear mother does not suppose that I 
could be rude to any lady, especially on my father's 
grounds ?" 

" I should hope not, certainly, but we are told that 
great changes come over young men at the University. 
The young lady you speak of is comely in her features 
and pleasant in her ways. Your father regards her as a 
chosen vessel/' 

" He will of course approve my purpose to cultivate 
her acquaintance/' 

" He will, no doubt, desire to have you visit the rector 
and his family. You will find the family a pleasant one; 
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still there are several reasons why your visits there should 
not be very frequent." 

" I trust you do not number among them, the danger 
that the young lady in question may become your daugh- 
ter-in-law — though I would take her at a venture in pre- 
ference to the lady so kindly provided for me by the 
admirer of my father's acres/' 

" Have you formed many acquaintances at the Uni- 
versity ?" said Mrs. Winthrop, wishing to change the 
topic of conversation. There was an air of levity in his 
remarks which she did not quite approve— or, to speak 
more accurately, which she thought her husband would 
not approve. 

"I have cultivated the acquaintance of all whom my 
father recommended/' 

" You have found their society profitable ?" 

" It could nof be otherwise ; still, it does not furnish 
all the sympathy required by one of my age/' 

" Your father expected you to associate with the mem- 
bers of your own college ; you have some intimate friends 
among them ?" 

" I have an intimate friend, a member of Christ Col- 
lege, whom I love and honor above all men living, save 
my father/'* 

" More than the master of your college ?" 

" Yes ; for though he is scarcely twenty years of age, 
o* 
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he is familiar with all the learning of antiquity, and 
pours forth from his own genius, thoughts as weighty 
and brilliant as the masters of any age." 

" You are not wont to speak so extravagantly. He 
must have cast a spell upon you." 

" If I mistake not, he will cast a spell over all coming 
generations, pouring into their ear songs to which angels 
might listen, and animating them to noble deeds in the 
cause of God and freedom." 

" This wonderful friend, then, is a Christian ?" 

"He is the most devout of men. His religion is 
shown in a life as pure, perhaps, as it is given to fallen 
man to lead, and in secret communion with the Father 
of Spirits. He frequenteth not so much as some the 
public and private meeting ; for he dwells apart, amid 
his own high and pure thoughts, and like John the Bap- 
tist in the wilderness, is preparing himself for some 
mighty work for the glory of God !" 

" How is it that you see him, if he is thus given to 
solitude ?" 

"An accident threw us together, and he has since 
been pleased to invite me often to his chambers. Such 
high discourse as I have there listened to, I have never 
heard from mortal lips. I never see him without hav- 
ing my love of truth and beauty increased, and my pur- 
pose to serve my generation strengthened." 

" Since his influence over you must needs be so power- 
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fxil, I am thankful that it is a sanctified influence. What 
is the personal appearance of jour friend ?" 

" His form is as faultless as his mind : the casket is 
•worthy of the jewel it contains. There is an expression' 
of heavenly beauty upon his countenance, and his eye 
hath a lustre which surpasses all description/' 

" Has he a pleasant voice V 

" It is like the JEoli&a harp, when he speaks of the 
beautiful in the outward creation and in the human 
soul — and like the deep tones of the organ when he 
speaks of the wrongs of God's church, and the terrible 
days of vengeance which he thinks are drawing nigh." 

"From him then, you have derived the sentiments 
which your father disapproves. Let no one, my son, 
usurp the authority due to your father. What is your 
friend's name ?" 

"John Milton." 

"It is not a noble name." 

" Heaven has given him a nobility which the favor of 
princes cannot bestow." 

The hour of evening prayer had now arrived. Mr. 
Winthrop was still detained with his visitor. It devolved 
upon Henry to conduct the evening services. 'The do- 
mestics were called in ; a chapter was listened to with a 
reverence befitting a Puritan household, and a prayer was 
offered which lacked nothing in simplicity and godly 
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sincerity, in consequence of the sprightliness which had 
characterized a portion of the evening's intercourse. 

CHAPTER EL 

The next morning was the Sabbath. The quiet which 
pervaded the mansion, the early songs of praise from dif- 
ferent apartments, the reading of the Scriptures to the 
assembled household, the fervent prayers so diverse from 
acts of superstitious homage, the cheerful countenances 
and pleasant voices, betokened nought of the austerity 
and gloom with which some would fain clothe the dwell- 
ings of the early Puritans. In the family of Winthrop, 
piety and politeness were not dissevered. A religion of 
love was the minister of joy. 

At the proper hour the family walked to the village 
church, which was, perhaps, a mile distant. The law of 
the Sabbath was understood as securing rest to the beast 
of burden, except in cases of necessity and mercy. The 
carriage of Winthrop was never driven to the house of 
God, except in weather which rendered it impossible for 
the ladies to reach it otherwise. 

As young Winthrop entered the church he cast a 
single glance at the Rector's pew. His eyes met those 
of Lucy. Both turned quickly away, as conscious of a 
feeling of curiosity which could claim no indulgence on 
that holy day. 

A most reverent attention was given to the preacher, 
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who held firmly to the truth, but paid a regard to sur- 
plice, book, and form, which to Henry, savored of unright- 
eousness. His father gave less heed to those lesser mat- 
ters, and confined his attention to the truths which came 
warm from the heart of the speaker. By thus avoiding 
all points of controversy, and keeping his mind calm 
and intent upon God's holy truth his soul was strength- 
ened for the toils and trials he was destined to endure 
in laying the foundations of the church in a far distant 
land. 

On their way homeward, the conversation of the father 
and his son related solely to the living truths which had 
been made the theme of eloquent discourse. Winthrop's 
heart glowed with gratitude that his son understood the 
language of Zion, and that the only effect of his ex- 
posure to the world had been to nourish a profounder 
estimate of the glorious gospel, and a deeper sensibility 
to its precious truths. 

On Monday morning, after receiving the congratula- 
tions of the domestics, with whom he was a peculiar 
favorite, and who had refrained from expressing their 
affection upon the Lord's day, Henry set out with the 
intention of calling at the Rectory. After proceeding 
some distance a doubt arose as to the propriety of calling 
at so early an hour. He retraced his steps for a short 
distance, when the sight of a lane reminded him of his 
nurse Darbley, who occupied a cottage at its extremity. 
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Having served in the family for half a century, she wrfs 
placed by John Winthrop in a comfortable cottage, with 
a grandson, who, however, soon left her, and was lost at 
sea. Henry had ever been her favorite. In his very . 
infancy, she had instilled divine truth into his willing 
mind, and had daily, from that time forwards, invoked 
the choicest blessings upon his head. His first visit was 
due to her. He reproached himself for permitting the 
fair face at the rectory to cause him to forget even for a 
moment, the claims of his humble friend. 

As he drew near the cottage, he heard, through the 
half-open window, the tones of a voice, which fell as 
sweetly on his ear as those of his own dear mother. Con- 
trary to bis usual custom, he knocked at the door. It 
was opened by the young lady who had occupied so large 
a portion of his morning thoughts. Her embarrassment 
was not lessened by the fact that he stood, for a time, 
without speech or gesture, save an involuntary raising of 
his beaver. 

" Do you wish to see Mrs. Darbley ?" said the lady. 

" I do," were all the words he had at command. He 
entered the cottage. 

" My» dear child," said his aged friend, half rising 
from her sick-bed in the eagerness of her joy, " it is 
given to these eyes to see you once more." As he drew 
near, she threw her withered arms around his neck, and 
pressed her lips to his cheek. 
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"Do not be surprised, my lady," said she to Lucy, 
"he is the son of my honored master, and is as dear to 
me as was my own poor boy, who is now at the bottom 
of the sea/' 

Lucy smiled in acknowledgment of the introduction, 
and in sympathy with the widow's joy, she busied her* 
.self in domestic matters. Her movements were not un- 
observed by Winthrop, though he paid the most respect- 
ful attention, and returned most affectionate answers to 
the questions of his nurse. The young lady attempted 
to remove an article which required an exertion of 
strength greater than she possessed. He was quickly by 
her side, and, by his aid, the article was placed in the 
desired position. Whether the hue worn by her coun- 
tenance was caused by an undue exertion of physical 
strength or by the proxmity of the Cambridge student 
cannot, perhaps, be determined. Very soon his assistance 
was again rendered, and continued for a longer space of 
time. The cottage certainly presented a spectacle some- 
what singular. The beautiful daughter of the younger 
member of a noble house, and the wealthy student of a 
renowned university, were performing domestic offices 
for one who had passed her life at service, till established 
in the cottage, a reward of her fidelity. 

" Only to think," exclaimed she, " that such a poor 
creature as I am, should have the flower of the land to 
attend upon me ! It is wonderful, as are all the Lord's 
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dealings with me. I can do nothing to reward yon ; but 
there is one who will say in the great day, ' Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me/ " 

" My mother is not very well/' said Lucy, "and as 
you now have company, I will go home and come over 
again this evening." With graceful courtesy she bade 
Winthrop good morning, and sped her way across the 
fields, thereby shortening materially the distance to the 
rectory 

"She is/' said the invalid, "the next after your 
mother, the loveliest creature I ever saw." 

" She is a very beautiful girl," said Winthrop. 

" Beauty is fading, but she has that which will never 
fade. She has been with me daily since I have been 
sick, and waited upon me as if I were her mother." 

" My mother does not know of your ilmess." 

"The young lady would not let me send her word: 
she would not have her troubled with me : she would 
attend to me herself. Henry Winthrop, mark my words, 
whoever gets Lucy Fones for a wife, gets a treasure of 
which England holds not the equal." 

Winthrop smiled at the enthusiasm of his friend, and 
asked, "Have you recommended me as warmly to her 
good opinion ?" 

" The son of John Winthrop will never be likely to 
want a good word from me, when it can be spoken. But 
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I wish you would sit down, and read to me from the 
Bible." 

He took her well-worn Bible, and spent an hour in 
reading and commenting upon its truths. He then 
kneeled by the bedside, and offered a prayer which 
carried the oil of joy and consolation to her heart, and 
caused her cheeks to be wet with tears of gratitude and 
love. He then went home, and passed the day with his 
mother. He informed her of his visit to the cottage, 
but with a departure from his usual frankness, he made 
no mention of the Rector's daughter. 

As the sun approached the western horizon, Winthrop 
felt a strong desire to take the evening air. He sallied 
forth with the manner of one who had no fixed purpose, 
and was altogether in doubt in what direction to lay his 
course. Still, it happened that he moved towards the 
cottage, making very trifling deviations from a right line. 
He had just reached the door, when he saw Lucy aproach- 
ing. She paused when she saw him, as if meditating 
a retreat ; but soon advanced, and with some embarrass* 
ment permitted him to assist her in crossing the stile. 
They both entered the cottage in company. 

" Have you come again, my dear children ?" said the 
invalid. 

" How have you passed the day ?" said Lucy. 

"Pleasantly, my dear; all my days pass pleasantly. 
He maketh my bed in sickness, and doeth all things well." 

? 
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Lucy again employed herself in domestic offices. Hav- 
ing prepared food and medicines for her patient, and put 
the cottage in order, she was about to take her leave. 
" Susan will be here to pass the night with you. In the 
mean time, your friend will keep you company." 

" I had hoped," said Winthrop rising, " to be permit- 
ted to attend you home. I have not yet paid my respects 
to your father." 

" It will soon be dark, and she will not like to be left 
alone." 

" Your servant is now coming," said he, looking from 
the window. With embarrassment, if not with reluctance, 
she awaited Susan's arrival, and then accepted his prof- 
fered attendance. 

The walk through the fields was a very pleasant one, 
but it failed to suggest topics for continued conversation. 
The intervals of silence which occurred, notwithstanding 
Winthrop's efforts to prevent them, certainly did not 
indicate any great congeniality of soul. The path led 
them by a small sheet of water, which was bordered by 
a grove. The full moon cast the shadows of the trees 
upon the surface of the waters. A passing breeze gave 
motion to those silvery shadows. There was an involun- 
tary pause. Both gazed with admiration upon the beauty 
before them. 

" I stood, not long since, with a friend," said Win- 
throp, "and surveyed a similar scene: he transferred 
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to paper the emotions awakened, as accurately as the 
painter transfers the features to canvas." 

" In a poem ?" said Lucy. 

" Yes/' 

u Have you a copy of it ?" 

u In my memory." 

" Please repeat it/' 

He did so with a voice and manner perfectly suited to 
the emotions it contained. 

"It is most beautiful/' said Lucy; "it reminds me 
strongly of the poetry of a young man I once saw in 
London."- 

" Was his name Milton V y 

" It was. Do you know him ?" 

The key-note of conversation had been struck. There 
was no longer any feeling of restraint. Winthrop gave 
full play to his enthusiasm, and Lucy replied as freely 
to his remarks as if she had known him for years. They 
lessened their pace, and even retraced their footsteps, in 
order to prolong their walk. The evening had well-nigh 
passed when they reached the rectory. 

A brief hour spent in conversing respecting the uni- 
versity, and the interests of religion there, left a most 
favorable impression on the rector's mind. Winthrop 
retired, resolving to accept the invitation to repeat his 
visit at an early day. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The elder Winthrop was called to London with, the 
prospect of being detained there during the whole of the 
brief period allotted for Henry's absence from his college. 
This would, perhaps, have been a source of less regret to 
his affectionate son, had not an incident occurred which 
deranged his plans with reference to the rectory. This 
was the visit of Lord Evansworth. He was cousin to 
Lucy, and avowedly a suitor for her hand. His haughty 
bearing towards the plebeian student, and Lucy's chill- 
ing reserve when he was present, soon caused Winthrop 
to discontinue his visits. He met Lucy once or twice at 
the cottage, but there was a constraint in her manner 
which led him to believe that she did not desire any fur- 
ther intimacy. 

" They say," said Mrs. Darbley, who had now partially 
recovered her health, " that Lord Evansworth is to marry 
the young lady at the rectory." Winthrop's features 
would not conform to the dictates of his will. It was in 
vain that he attempted to assume an aspect of indifference. 
He made no reply to the remark. She continued : " I 
was in hopes it might be otherwise ; but it is well that 
we have not the ordering of our lot. All things shall 
work together for good to those who love God. 

" Has she told you that she is to marry Evansworth V 
said Winthrop. 
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" I once mentioned the report ; she blushed so deeply 
that I was convinced it was true, and said no more 
When do you return to Cambridge ?" 

"To-morrow — I have come to bid you good-by." 

She bade him an affectionate farewell, and when he 
had gone, commended him long and fervently to the pro- 
tection of Him who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

Concealing his feelings from his mother, that she might 
indulge in no useless regrets on his account, he bade her 
adieu, and returned to Cambridge. He soon repaired to 
the chambers of his friend at Christ's College. He found 
him sitting at his organ, refreshing himself, as he was 
wont, after the labors of the day, with the concord of 
sweet sounds. He was welcomed by a smile that light- 
ened the load that lay upon his heart. His replies to in- 
quiries made respecting his absence, revealed his ac- 
quaintance with Lucy Fones. The tones of his voice, as 
he pronounced her name, revealed to the quick ear of his 
friend the state of his affections. 

. "I recollect her well," said the young poet; "she is 
beautiful, but somewhat wedded to the past. And she 
is to be married to Lord Evansworth ?" 

" He is at her father's now." 

Milton remained silent. He had no wish to pursue that 
theme. 

Winthrop then alluded to the moonlight scene. " The 
beauty," said Milton, "with which God hath garnished 
p* 
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the earth, should have its counterpart in our souls. It 
was made to subserve a higher purpose than to awaken 
transient emotions of pleasure." 

" It has but little influence on the great mass of men." 

" But few receive the gospel, and of these, but few 
give full illustration of its transforming power; yet who 
can doubt it was designed to form the image and super- 
scription of Christ in every human soul ? In order that 
beauty may form its image in the soul, it must be studied, 
its model must be sought in all the forms and appear- 
ances of things, not less carefully than did Ceres, accord- 
ing to the fable, seek her daughter Proserpine." 

" Methinks you would give the whole of life to poetry. 
That cannot be the duty of all." 

" The life of every one should be a true poem. This 
one should set forth the grand and solemn epic, another, 
the sweet hymnings of the affections set in right tune by 
the hand of God, another the melancholy numbers of 
sorrow, which must needs be in a world that sin has 
entered, and where the whole creation groaneth, and is 
in bondage until now." 

" But were not this to neglect the cross-bearing service 
which Christ requires ?" 

" Nay, rather it is that 'service which gives symmetry 
and dignity to what had otherwise been disordered and 
of little worth. The grand and beautiful objects of crea- 
tion, and the harmonies which fall upon the ear that is 
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attent, will lift the soul above the mists of sense, which 
cause th most of our wanderings, and give to it those high 
impulses which fit it to become a laborer together with 
God." 

"All are not fitted for the noble deeds which you 
would seem to require of all. There are diversities of 
gifte." 

" Even so, but that excuses not those, whom God de- 
signs for deeds of high emprise, from fulfilling their 
course. You have not yet formed your plans ?" 

"No further than the purpose to devote myself to 
God's cause." 

"Not in the church, for that would require an accom- 
modating conscience which you possess not. The gifts 
with which you are endowed, are for another work." 

" What enterprise do you propose ?" 

" God hath kept the western world unpeopled, save by 
the few savages who wait for his law, and hath turned 
aside the followers of the man of sin. What saith his 
Providence but that an empire should there be founded, 
whose laws shall rest upon his* holy word, where the 
church shall be coeval with the state — its safety, but not 
its slave ? God hath kept that land for his saints. There 
needeth haste to go up and possess it. It is because they 
linger, that the hand of persecution has been permitted 
to be stretched out." 

Winthrop made no remark, but gazed thoughtfully 
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upon the speaker. " You would ask/' resumed Milton, 
after a moment's silence, " wherefore I go not myself? 
I have a work assigned me in this land, to which I would 
fain address myself, as ever under the great Taskmaster's 
eye. The divinest of arts must be rescued from the 
hands of the enemies of God, and consecrated anew to 
his glory. The minds of men, long wedded to error and 
enslaved by authority, must, by the clear setting forth of 
reason, and bold argument, be disenthralled; and per- 
haps, there must be a resistance even unto blood. I 
would fain go with the lovers of a pure gospel to that 
land of unique beauty, there amid the quiet of nature to 
behold the bright countenance of truth, and assist in 
laying the foundations of an empire consecrated, from the 
first, to the great Governor of all, and furnishing a divine 
liberty to those who might follow. Mine is a different 
work; but, were it the meanest underservice, if God by 
his secretary Conscience enjoin it, it were sad for me, if 
I should draw back." 

He leaned backwards in his seat, and raised his eyes 
aloft as if he would meditate; Winthrop, knowing his 
habits, withdrew, not without receiving the sweetest 
courtesy at parting. 

The words of Milton sunk deep into Winthrop's heart 
In fact, they seemed almost like a revelation from heaven. 
Day after day, as his studies would permit, he revolved 
the subject in his mind. He had heard of the Leyden 
Pilgrims who, a few years before, had planted themselves 
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at Plymouth. He was familiar with the name of Endicott, 
who, for a year or more, had been at Salem preparing the 
way. He acquainted himself with the movement, under 
the auspices of White, of Dorchester, for sending over a 
large colony of "the best" on the following year. With 
his soul filled with a desire to take part in the noble en- 
terprise, he returned home, prepared to present the matter 
to his honored father, though with slight hope of gaining 
his consent. To his surprise, he found that it had long 
occupied his father's thoughts. The transfer of the 
charter, and the establishment of a government, and the 
emigration of a large number of Puritans, rested upon his 
decision. It was the sooner made in consequence of the 
visit of the son. The first Governor of Massachusetts 
began to dispose of his estate, and to make preparations 
for his removal to the new world. Henry was to remain 
at the university till the fleet was ready to set sail. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The spring opened, and Winthrop bade farewell to the 
university. It was not without many tears, that he 
parted from his friend, who strengthened his heart by 
setting before him prophetic visions of the glory that 
was to follow. He returned to the place of his birth for 
the last time. He found that his beloved mother, whose 
soul was in the work, but whose health would not permit 
her then to make the voyage, was to remain, and to join 
her husband, Providence permitting, the following year. 
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How sore a trial this was to the loving couple, can be 
understood only by those who can conceive of the intense 
affection they bore for one another. " It goeth very near 
to my heart," said the Governor, to his wife, " to leave 
thee; but I know to whom I have committed thee, even 
to Him, who loves thee much better than any husband 
can, who hath taken an account of the hairs of thy heady 
and puts all thy tears in his bottle, who can, and (if it be 
for his glory), will bring us together again with peace 
and comfort." 

The hour of his departure drew near, and the heart of 
young Winthrop, notwithstanding the bustle of prepara- 
tion and the pressure of weighty cares, grew more and 
more heavy. It was not that he was about to leave the 
scenes of his childhood, for his adventurous spirit de- 
lighted in the prospect of a new world, and a community 
of God's chosen ones. With all his efforts, he could not 
tear away his affections from one who was to bless the 
dwelling of another. He had not seen her since Lord 
Evansworth's visit. His parents, aware, perhaps, of the 
state of his feelings, had forborne to make mention of her 
in his presence. 

On the evening preceding the day on which he, to- 
gether with his father, was to set out for the fleet, which 
was riding at anchor, waiting their arrival, he could not 
resist his desire to go and bid Lucy farewell. He 
knocked at the door of the rectory, and Lucy stood before 
him, so pale and wan, that he started, and gazed upon 
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her in silent surprise. With a faint smile she invited 
him to enter. 

" You are not well/' said he, in a tone of touching in-* 
terest, which brought the tears to her eyes, and for a 
moment removed the paleness from her cheeks. 

" I have not been very well during the winter/' was 
her reply. 

A long and embarrassing silence followed. 

"I could not/' said he, speaking with great difficulty, 
"bring myself to leave the land without bidding you 
farewell. The brief hours of our acquaintance were too 
pleasant" — his voice failed him. She bowed her head 
to conceal the fast falling tears. In the silence which 
followed, the beating of their hearts was well-nigh audi- 
ble. At length she raised her head, and with a strong 
effort said, " I heard you were going on the morrow ; I 
thought you could not go without seeing us, though for 
some cause you have long forsaken us." The plaintive 
tone of her voice again destroyed his self-possession. 
Rallying as soon as possible, he replied, "You cannot be 
ignorant of the cause." Her answer was a look of in- 
quiry. " Your betrothment to Lord Evansworth." 

" You speak of something which has not taken place 
—and never can," said she. 

" Are you not to be the wife of Evansworth ?" 

"Never." 

" Lucy Fones," said he, rising and standing before her, 
" I have loved you as no one can know, save Him who 
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formed my heart, and from the first moment that I saw 
you, I have struggled in vain to repress my feelings, 
from the belief that you were the betrothed of another/' 

A smile was upon her lips, while with great difficulty 
she said, " We have both been unhappy without cause ; 
but doubtless it has been for the best/' 

He needed no other acknowledgment of her reciprocal 
affection. He seated himself by her side, and if other 
tears were shed, they were those of intensest joy. 

But the morning was coming, and his arrangements 
were all made for the voyage. Must he relinquish his 
great work ? Not on her account, for she was ready to 
make with him her homo in the wilderness, though she 
might not leave on so short a warning. The advice of 
older heads and sympathizing hearts was taken. 

It happened that a portion of the fleet destined for 
America lay at Southampton, and was not expected to 
sail for several weeks. It was decided that Henry should 
remain and take passage in that fleet. In the mean time, 
the marriage was to take place; Lucy was then to take up 
her abode with her mother-in-law, with her to cross the 
ocean when the way should be prepared. Her feeble 
health forbade her going with her husband. 

The parting day came, and though a smile was upon 
her lips as their last glance was exchanged, the load at 
her heart was such as cannot be described. Winthrop's 
heart was made strong by the late change in his prospects, 
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and the bright hopes before him, and he went on his way 
rejoicing. He took passage in the same ship that had 
borne Carver and his fellow-pilgrims across the waves — 
the May Flower, of ever-during fame. During the long 
voyage he labored to prepare his associates for the work 
before them. He won their entire confidence and love, 
and was regarded by them as one whom Providence had 
raised up to do great things for them in the wilderness. 

The long wished for land hove in sight. On the first 
of July, 1630, the ship dropped her anchor in the harbor 
of Salem. The pious Endicott welcomed him on shore. 
The richest bloom of summer clothed the wild luxuriance 
of the landscape, and brought to mind the prophecy 
speedily to be fulfilled, " the wilderness and solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose." 

Winthrop rejoiced to hear of his father's safe arrival, 
and set out on foot to join him at the sweet springs of 
Shawmut, on the day after he set foot on shore. In cross- 
ing a small creek at the very outset of his journey, he 
lost his foothold, and fell into the water and was drowned. 
He had crossed the wide ocean to perish in a narrow 
stream! 

The sad news was communicated on the following day, 
to Governor Winthrop, as he stood in the door of the 
cabin, for which he had exchanged his mansion in Suf- 
folk. He listened in silence, and when the sad tale was 

Q 
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ended, lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, "the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord." He then went in, and closed the door of 
his hut. 

The congregation assembled, and poured out their tears 
of sympathy and supplication before the Lord. 

After a single day spent in retirement, Winthrop went 
out and in before his people, and no change was percep- 
tible, save that his smile was fainter, and the tones of 
his voice a little more plaintive when pleading in prayer. 
In a letter written to his absent partner, he says, ."We 
have met with many sad and discomfortable things, as 
thou shalt hear; and the Lord's hand hath been very 
heavy upon myself, in some very near to me. My son 
Henry ! my son Henry ! ah, poor child ! yet it grieves me 
much more for my dear daughter. The Lord comfort 
and strengthen her heart to bear this cross patiently. I 
know thou wilt not be wanting to her in this distress. 
Yet for all these things (I praise my God), I am not dis- 
couraged; nor do I see cause to repent or despair of those 
good days here, which will make amends for all. I do 
not repent my coming, and if I were to come again, I 
would not have altered my course, though I had foreseen 
all these afflictions." 

Lucy escaped the distress anticipated by her loving 
father. Before the returning ship reached England, she 
had gone to join her husband in the spirit-land, 
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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN BEAD. 



THOUGH others know thee by a fonder name, 
I, in my heart, have christened thee anew; 
And though thy beauty in its native hue, 
Shedding the radiance of whence it came, 
May not bequeath to language its high claim, 
Thy smiling presence like an angel's wing, 
Fans all my soul of poesy to flame, 
Till even in remembering I must sing : 
Such led the grand old Tuscan's longing eyes 
Through all the crystal rounds of Paradise ; 
And in my spirit's farthest journeying, 
Thy smile of courage leads me up the skies, 
Through realms of song, of beauty, and of bliss. 
And therefore have I named thee, Beatrice. 
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A SONG OF THE ROSE. 
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I OSE, what dost thou here ? 
Bridal, royal Rose ! 
How, 'midst grief and fear, 
Canst thou thus disclose 
That fervid hue of love which to thy heart-leaf glows ? 

Rose ! too much arrayed 

For triumphal hours, 
Look'st thou through the shade 

Of these mortal bowers, 
Not to disturb my soul thou crowned one of all flowers. 

As an eagle soaring 

Through a sunny sky, 
As a clarion pouring 

Strains of victory, 
So dost thou kindle thoughts, for earthly doom too high ! 

Thoughts of rapture, flushing 
Youthful poet's cheek; 
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Thoughts of glory rushing 
Forth in songs to break ; 
But finding the spring tide of rapid song too weak. 

Yet, O festal Bose ! 

I have seen thee lying 
In thy bright repose, 
Pillowed with the dying, 
Thy crimson by the lip whence life's quick blood was flying. 

Summer, Life, and Love, 

O'er that bed of pain, 
Met in thee, yet wove 

Too, too frail a chain 
In its embracing links, the lovely to detain. 

Smil'st thou, gorgeous flower ? 

Oh ! within the spells 
Of thy beauty's power, 

Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells ! 

All the soul, forth flowing 

With that rich perfume, 

All the proud life, glowing 

In that radiant bloom, 

Have they no place but here, beneath the o'ershadowing 

tomb? 
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Crown'st thou bat the daughters 

. Of our tearful race ? 
Heaven's own purest waters 
Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace ! 

Will that clime enfold thee 

With immortal air? 
Shall we not behold thee 

Bright and deathless there, 
In spirit lustre clothed, transcendentl y more fair ? 

Yes, my fancy sees thee 

In that light disclose, 
And its dream thus frees thee 

From the mist of woes, 
Darkening thine earthly bowers, bridal, royal Rose ! 
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THE YOUNG HIGHLANDER AND HIS DOG. 



BY ELLEN CHAMBERS. 



* • "11" AY you look at my portfolio ?" Certainly you 
If I may. Bring it hither, Mary, and we will exa- 
mine it together. The sketches, you perceive, are mere 
sketches, and perhaps do no great credit to my artistic 
skill. But they are to me suggestive of some of the 
brightest as well as of some of the darkest hours of my 
life. 

"Tell you something of this one, the boy with the 
dog?" What! not tired yet? For two full hours you 
have been bending over the sketches, and see ! they are 
scattered all about you, on carpet, chairs, and table. 
Gather diem up — all but this one — and then I will 
answer all your questions. 

"You think it looks like a Scottish scene ?" Well so 
do I. That sketch, dear Mary, was made not far from 
the " banks and braes o' bonny Doon." But I see you 
want the whole story — sit down here and I will tell you 
all about it. 

The day had been dark and dreary. No rain had fallen 
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yet the air was damp and chilly. A stranger and an in- 
valid, I sat by the fire of a little wayside inn, listening to 
the moaning of the winds, and sending many a thought 
across the wide waste of waters, to the home where I was 
loved and prayed for. To visit Scotland had long been 
the acme of my wishes, but as I leaned my head upon 
the soft though homely cushions of the large armchair in 
which I sat, there was a yearning tenderness at my heart, 
a homesick longing for. the presence of those from whom 
I had voluntarily exiled myself. The hot tears gushed 
from my eyes, and bowing my face upon my hands, I 
murmured, half unconsciously, 

*' Oh, happiness ! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths, in search of thee P 

But this did not last long. As the afternoon wore on 
the clouds broke away, and a glorious burst of sunshine 
illumined mountain and valley, beetling crag and 
heathery glade, the turreted castle in the distance and 
the lowly hamlet at my feet. At my feet, I say, for the 
little inn stood upon rising ground, and the cottages of 
the villagers nestled at the foot of the hill, half hidden 
among trees and shrubbery. 

The joyousness of the outer world was contagious. The 
sunlight gleamed upon my heart also, and forgetful of 
illness and fatigue I sallied forth, drinking in new 
strength and vigor with every breath of the perfumed 
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mountain air. Completely engrossed by the wild and va- 
ried beauty of the scenery around me, I wandered on and 
on, giving to ways and landmarks just enough attention 
to afford a reasonable prospect that I would be able to 
find my way back to " mine inn" again. 

I had turned from the main road, and was pursuing a 
by-path winding through the meadows and along the 
sides of the hills, when to my great surprise I found that 
I had been travelling almost in a circle, and was just 
without the grounds belonging to a stately old building, 
which had been pointed out to me that morning, as the 
residence of one whose name was as familiar to me as a 
household word — whose fame indeed was world wide. 
But I was not " lion hunting," and although I had letters 
of introduction in my pocket, I preferred not to present 
them. 

I was tired, however, and a gnarled oak, just without 
the paling, presented a most inviting resting-place. 
Throwing myself upon the grass, my thoughts and my 
eyes roved hither and thither, both being devoted just 
then to the "home of the gifted." 

A merry shout and a burst of musical laughter broke 
the stillness of the evening air, and a little boy came 
dashing down the path, accompanied by a huge dog about 
whose neck was fastened a collar of curious workmanship. 
A heavy silken cord, one might almost have called it a 
rope — wag attached to the collar, and swept the grass as 
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the dog bounded forward. They were running a race, 
and it was hard to tell which evinced the most enjoyment 
of the frolic, — the boy or his shaggy playmate. 

On they went, now winding in and out among the 
trees, now tumbling about upon the green turf, the dog 
barking and the child laughing. At length the latter 
caught the silken cord and winding it about his wrist 
clasped it firmly in his tiny fingers, while the dog 
crouched at his feet as at the bidding of a master. 

It was a beautiful picture. The boy wore a dress of 
the many colored tartan plaid, and a velvet cap with a 
dancing plume rested lightly upon his sunny curls. His 
rounded arms were bare ; a small silver bugle was slung 
around his neck, and a rich scarf was knotted upon one 
shoulder, crossing his breast, and passing beneath the 
other. Still grasping the cord he placed one little foot 
upon the head of his faithful companion, and waving his 
cap in the air, gave a clear, exulting shout of triumph. 
He was a conqueror — his world was beneath his feet. 

I was quite in the mood for moralizing, and I need 
not tell you what were the thoughts and reflections that 
crowded upon my mind as I wended my way homeward. 
The future of that fair-haired boy, the brilliant destiny 
that probably awaited him, his buoyant health, his exu- 
berant spirits, the intellect that sparkled in his eyes and 
sat upon his brow, — all these formed part and parcel of 
my meditation. I might never see him more ; perchance 
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I might never even hear of him. But " a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever/' and I felt that another fair picture hung 
upon the walls of memory. 

Four weeks afterwards I was again in the hamlet; 
every face was saddened — every eye was heavy with tears. 
Bells were tolling, and solemnly and slowly a funeral pro- 
cession moved towards the kirkyard. The beautiful boy 
upon whose pictured lineaments you are now gazing, 
rested beneath the daisy ere the sun went down. 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

BY COROLLA H. B1NHBT. 

THE snow on Etna's brow is pale, 
But paler still was she — 
The maid that dwelt in Yino's vale, * 

The fair Andromache ; 
Beclining by the casement wide 
That looked o'er Grecia's bay, 
She gazed upon the waves and sighed, 
" Oh, let me pass away !" 

A moss-rose in the garden grew. 

And to the casement crept ; 
Unto her lips its buds she drew, 

Then closed her eyes and wept : 
The whispering words none heard her say, 

That mingled with each tear — 
" Oh, take me from the earth away, 

I cannot linger here I" 
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A bright bird warbled from above, 

His soft, melodious song ; 
The maiden heard his notes of love 

The olive trees among : 
She heard, and raised her soul-bright eyes 

As softer grew each strain — 
" Oh, take me, take me to the skies, 

I cannot here remain !" 

The lute she loved lay silent there 

Upon the marble floor; 
She raised it, and her fingers fair 

The sweet chords lingered o'er ; 
Then slowly, sadly breathed she forth 

A melancholy lay — 
Her voice was music not of earth, 

Nor long on earth to stay. 

Her song was hushed, its echoes mute, 

And silence filled the air ; 
She cast aside her pensive lute 

And clasped her hands in prayer : 
" Oh, Father, take my soul to Thee, 

For life is ever drear ; 
Oh, make this earth-bound spirit free, 

I cannot linger here I" 
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Once more she looked upon the wave, 

Once more upon the sky ; 
And once again a kiss she gave 

Unto the rose-buds nigh. 
The bird had flown — she saw no more, 

But gently closed her eyes — 
Her spirit burst the chains it wore, 

And mounted to the skies. 



SONG. 



LILY ! the smile that lit thy brow 
First won each feeling warm and deep; 
But I could ne'er have loved as now, 
Had I not seen thee weep* 

And if the vow you plighted when 
Those tears were falling, be not kept, 
I'll ne'er believe in tears again — 
Although an angel wept. 
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ORSINA BRANDINI. 
A TALE. 

BT MARY BOYLE. 

THE overture had scarcely commenced, when Lady 
Aberford, accompanied by her husband, and his 
nephew, entered her opera-box, on the eventful night of 
a new prima donna's first appearance. After having re- 
marked with pleasure that the curtain was still down, 
she entreated her two companions with playful earnestness 
to remain by her side and not to cede their places to any 
who entered until the conclusion of the first act at least. 

" I promise myself much pleasure," she said, " and 
shall experience none unless you are both here. You 
know how often we have anticipated this night, and how 
often we have talked over the young debutante ; and I 
must own that the story I heard of her misfortunes, the 
other evening, has greatly added to the interest I always 
feel in a first appearance/' 

" My dear aunt," replied Henry Brudenell, " you forget 
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that I never heard the Brandings story ; and although to 
please you I am prepared to clap off my hands in her 
service, to fall in love with her before she appears, and to 
take out my pocket handkerchief as often as I see yours 
lifted to your eyes, I should be more likely to do all these 
things con amore, if I were acquainted with all the mi- 
series which are the necessary ingredients in the com- 
position of a heroine." 

" Her miseries would make a long story, I am afraid, 
if all were told/' replied Lady Aberford; "but all that is 
known upon the subject may go into shorter space, and 
yet be quite enough to stir up the spirit of romance at the 
bottom of your heart, Henry; so listen till the curtain 
rises." 

It appeared from her account, that Orsina Bran din i 
was the natural child of a German count, who deserted 
her mother either before or very soon after the child's 
birth. That unfortunate woman, it seemed, had brought 
up the little girl in a most exemplary manner, and instilled 
into her mind those precepts of morality and virtue, which 
she herself had so fatally transgressed. She had been a 
singer, but retired from the stage previous to her acquaint- 
ance with the Count; and after their separation, her talent 
enabled her to support herself and her child by singing at 
private houses, until her death, which happened at an age 
when the care and vigilance of a mother are most needed. 
The poor orphan knew not where to fly for protection in 
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her destitute situation ; but a lady, the Marchesa C , 

who had patronized her mother, sent for her, and rescued 
her from distress. 

Orsina possessed a magnificent voice, far superior to 
that of her mother, who had, however, cultivated and 
improved this desirable talent; but dreading lest her 
darling child should enter on the same dangerous pro- 
fession as herself, she had impressed upon the mind 'of 
Orsina that her voice was not sufficiently good to be tole- 
rated in society, although valuable as an amusement to 
herself. It was by chance, therefore, that the Marchesa 

C discovered the fact ; and after taking the opinion 

of some connoisseurs, she came to the decision that the 
stage was the only field of success that was open to her 
protegee ; and as she and her husband had already de- 
termined on a journey to England, they agreed to conduct 
the young Brandini thither. They gave her the best 
masters that the large towns afforded, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of her singing in public ; so that ere she arrived 
in London her fame had preceded her, and the director of 
the Opera-house, after some persuasion, one or two private 
evenings, and several letters of recommendation from the 
continent, at last decided on engaging her for the ensuing 
spring, which he was the more willing to do, as the fa* 

mous , with whom he was in correspondence, refused 

to sing under a sum more exorbitant than had ever been 
recorded in the annals of the drama. 
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"They tell me/' said Lady Aberford, "that since the 
death of the Marchess' s husband, which happened a few 
months ago, her manner is much changed towards her 
protegee, whom she is continually taunting with the obli- 
gations under which she lies. This I can scarcely believe ; 
but at all events we have heard enough for both Aberford 
and myself to become interested in her fate ; and you 
also, Harry, I think/' said she laughing ; " for you look 
so attentive, I am quite flattered at the success of my 
long story." 

" Hush ! hush !" exclaimed Lord Aberford ; " the 
curtain is rising, and I cannot afford to lose one bar of 
the Norma." 

The first two scenes seemed longer than usual; but 
when the beautiful march and solemn chorus of the 
Druids which preceded the entry of the priestess were first 
heard, Lady Aberford bent forward over the box, and 
Henry Brudenell's eyes were fixed intently on the altar, 
behind which she was to appear. It was a breathless 
moment; the chorus concluded — the symphony was played 
twice ; when a stunning round of applause, that seemed to 
roll backwards and forwards from each side of the house 
announced her entry. Henry Brudenell's countenance 
fell as he first beheld her, for she did not equal the picture 
his enthusiastic imagination had drawn ; but he made no 
audible remark. Her entry was neither composed or timid ; 
it seemed as if a high excitement lent her a courage that 
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was foreign to her nature. It would be exaggeration to 
call her beautiful, or to say that she looked the character 
she personified on that evening; yet the plain white 
drapery fell gracefully round her young form, and the 
snowy veil and oaken wreath contrasted well with her 
dark brown hair. It was a face that in repose was not 
striking — it might have passed in a multitude without 
drawing a remark either way from a casual observer ; but 
when she ascended the Druidical stone, and gazed around 
her for a moment — when, waving the magic sickle over 
her head, she commenced the recitative — it appeared as if 
she had forgotten that on that moment depended the hopes 
of her future life — that ears were open to criticise, and 
tongues ready to condemn the slightest fault — the slightest 
misconception of her part. Many might, and many did 
misjudge her, and condemned the unparalleled boldness 
that characterized the first appearance of a girl of eighteen. 
But Lady Aberford was one accustomed to study the human 
countenance. She had seen the momentary tremor of 
the girl's first appearance ; she had seen a tear wiped 
away at the burst of applause ; and she judged the young 
debutante differently, and more correctly than others did. 
The opera went on, and, carried away by the magic of 
the scene, the enthusiasm of the audience and the powers 
of the actress seemed to increase together. How concen- 
trated was the expression she gave to the one line, " Ma 
punirlo il cor non sa !" 
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Her interview with her unconscious rival was as suc- 
cessful as the former scene, but her triumphant moment 
was that in which she first beholds their mutual lover. 
Unlike too many of her profession who forget the actress 
in the singer she stood transfixed at his entry: her 
slender form appeared visibly to increase in height— 
her eye flashed — her lip curled, and she appeared the 
embodying of disdain ! The few moments of silence 
were awful, and when her voice was again heard, the 
tone was utterly changed — low, deep, as though choked 
by internal emotion. She approached him with a gesture 
at once menacing and dignified, and bade him tremble 
for himself, for his children, and for her ! All the ten- 
derness of her manner had vanished in that moment of 
bitter anguish, when seizing the arm of her rival, she 
compelled her to look on the man that had obscured 
the " morning of her day." Had any one gazed on her 
at that moment and thought of her first entry, they 
could hardly have recognized her as the same. She left 
the stage with undisguised marks of agitation ; and the 
party in Lady Aberford's box looked and listened with 
breathless attention till the curtain fell. 

At an earlier hour than usual, Harry Brudenell entered 
his aunt's drawing-room the next morning, and found 
her, to his great satisfaction, alone. " I am come/' he said, 
" to talk over Norma, with you, for it is in vain attempt- 
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ing to do so with my mother, who is, as we all know, a 
most excellent and high-bred dame; but one who is 
utterly incapable of understanding my flights of enthu- 
siasm : she only perceives in last night's performance, a 
successful prima donna, and when I begin to speak on 
the subject, she looks up from her tambour-frame, and 
asks if I am going to fall in love with an actress. Now, 
I know your opinions are different, and therefore we 
may converse without danger of misunderstanding each 
other." 

" You need not fear my want of enthusiasm on the 
subject," replied his aunt, "I have already decided 
that a little concert, with our Brandini to sing, will be the 
most agreeable fite I can offer on Lord Aberford's birth- 
day, and have determined on arranging one, in which 
task you shall assist me." 

Lady Aberford was one of those peculiarly happy 
beings, whose life flows on in one uninterrupted course 
of prosperity. The only r daughter and heiress of a noble 
family she passed her childhood in the enjoyment of 
parental fondness, and only surrendered the happiness of 
a beloved daughter for that of an adored wife. Married 
at an early age to the man her heart had chosen, who 
was alike distinguished, by his birth, fortune and talents, 
she knew well how to value such a destiny, and added 
fresh lustre to the name she bore. She found in the 
society of her husband an attraction far superior to any 
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that could be afforded by the amusements of a London 
life, and devoted herself entirely to rendering him happy; 
nor did she ever regret that his taste led him to reside 
principally at their country seat, which during a long 
minority had been greatly neglected. Under a stern and 
apparently cold demeanor, Lord Aberford concealed a 
warm heart and a somewhat hasty temper, but since his 
marriage, the gentle influence of his wife, who loved, re- 
spected, and appreciated him, controlled this foible, and 
mitigated a resentful spirit, which had sometimes in early 
life obscured his nobler qualities. One grief, for so it 
was, in spite of Lady Aberford's endeavors to persuade 
herself of the contrary, alone decreased the measure of 
their happiness. They had no children, and Lady Aber- 
ford, endowed with all the qualities which are so in- 
valuable in a mother, deeply regretted the denial of the 



Henry Brudenell, her husband's heir, and the only son 
of her widowed sister-in-law, Lady Isabella, stood indeed 
in the relation of a son to Lady Aberford, who loved him 
with all the ardor of maternal attachment; but his actual 
parent was so complete a contrast to the rest of the family 
that little pleasure could be derived from her society. 
Her pride was not that pride of birth which urges a parent 
to impress on the mind of his child the necessity of pro- 
longing the respectability of an illustrious name : it was a 
selfish; narrow-minded pride, that led her to despise 
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many who were far above her in the scale of intellect and 
excellence. She loved her brother, because he was her 
brother, and the chief of the name she gloried in. She 
courted her sister-in-law for the same reason, but no 
sympathy existed between them; nor was it without some 
degree of jealousy that she perceived the affection which 
Henry entertained for an aunt who in no way resembled her. 
The eventful evening of the concert arrived ; and the 

Brandini appeared, preceded by the Marchesa C , a 

handsome, haughty-looking woman, who presented her, 
with an air of protection, which added not a little to her 
confusion ; indeed, her timidity was excessive, and she 
colored deeply, on perceiving how many eyes were fixed 
upon her. She was dressed with perfect simplicity, and 
Henry Brudenell remarked that she appeared much 
younger off the stage, and that her manner had something 
almost childish in its character. Lady Aberford was 
obliged to converse with the Marchesa, by which means 
the Brandini fell to the share of Lady Isabella, whose 
abrupt and somewhat ill-timed questions were not calcu- 
lated to restore the self-possession of a timid girl. At a 
sign from his wife, Lord Aberford stepped forward, and 
led the young songstress to the pianoforte, with an en- 
couraging smile ) and, once more launched on the ocean 
of song, all traces of confusion vanished, and she became 
the inspired priestess that had before charmed all ears. 
She ceased } and as the Marchesa was now encircled by a 
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little knot of her own compatriotes, Lady Aberford con* 
ducted Mdlle. Brandini to a seat near herself, expressing 
her entire approbation of the performance, at the same 
time regretting that she was but a bad Italian scholar, and 
could therefore say but half she wished on the subject. 
But the other replied in very good English, and assured 
her, how much she wished to improve herself in that 
language. 

" You are very kind to me," she said, " and have taken 
away all fear, that I at first' felt, in coming here and sing- 
ing before so many strangers ; and the more so as the 
Marchesa told me she feared my voice would be too over- 
powering for a room." "She is very kind to you?" 
inquired Lady Aberford. She hesitated — " Oh yes, she 
has done many things for me, and spent much money 
upon me, which I can never repay; for though I of course 
give her the salary I receive from the opera, yet she has 
to expend a great deal on my dress and other things." 

Lady Aberford thought not — as she looked down at the 
plain muslin gown. — "You seem fatigued?" she re- 
marked, — "is not the excitement which attends your 
singing, hurtful to your health ?" " I think not," she 
replied, " it is a great pleasure to me ; but I have cer- 
tainly little or no repose, for every night that I do not 
sing at the opera, the Marchesa wishes me to entertain 
her visitors until a late hour." — Here Henry Brudenell . 
came up, and was presented to her, while his aunt relin- 
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quished her place to him, that she might receive some 
new guest. He was delighted with the natural and un- 
affected manner in which she conversed, and was actually 
sorry when she again resumed her place, though it was to 
sing a cavatina that he loved. She was overwhelmed 
with thanks and with compliments from every one ; and 
as she again took her seat on the sofa, Henry once more 
approached her, notwithstanding several perceptible 
glances from his mother, indicating her desire for him to 
be more rtpandu, as she called it. 

Orsina was charmed that one who understood and loved 
her language as he did, should approve of the expression 
she gave to the cavatina, and she found great pleasure in 
listening to his remarks. Lady Aberford and the 
Marchess now approached them, and the former begged 
Orsina would do as she felt inclined about singing any 
more. "The Signorina is tired, my dear aunt," said 
young Brudenell. "A little/' she answered, timidly; 
but the Marchess looked at her sternly, and pronounced 
her name in so loud a voice, that the poor girl started and 
looked up, while her protectress remarked in Italian, that 
for the sum she was to receive, she could not in con- 
science suppose she had sung enough that evening. 
Orsina rose, the blood rushed into her cheeks and tem- 
ples, but she suppressed her feelings, and sitting down to 
the instrument, she inquired passively what the Marchesa 
wished for. 
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A song was named, and she struggled through it, though 
the emotions of wounded pride, and the sense of being 
treated with harshness and injustice; quivered in every 
note. When she had concluded, there was a deep, and, 
as Henry Brudenell thought, a painful silence. Then 
followed hurried compliments and adieus; and in a few 
minutes, everybody retired to their respective homes, and 
the concert-room was abandoned. 

* * * * * 

Parliament was up, the opera closed, the campaign of 
London was at an end, and the world were already on the 
wing. This is generally an eventful time, a day of 
reckoning for many of the inhabitants of the brilliant 
city. It is a moment, when the mind, thrown back upon 
itself, has leisure to ascertain the changes that the turmoil 
of dissipation may have wrought. How many, who in 
the beginning of the year, entered the metropolis with 
hearts beating high, in all the fluttering expectation of 
long-anticipated pleasure, now quit it, chilled by disap- 
pointment and mortification, not unmingled by a linger- 
ing regret for those pleasures they in their better judg- 
ment despise; or, worse, with the young cheek blanched, 
and the young heart seared, they return to the home of 
their childhood to find it a dreary waste in their eyes, a 
desert, a void, stripped of all the charms it once pos- 
sessed for them. Others, whose destiny alone compels 
them to reside for any time in the metropolis, now turn 
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from it with unmingled satisfaction, and prepare to enter, 

with new interest, into the calm though varied pursuits 

of a country life. Of this number, were Lord and 

Lady Aberford, who had already fixed the day of their 

departure, and were looking forward to it with mutual 

pleasure. 

* . * * * * * 

It was one evening, not long after the events just nar- 
rated, that Lady Aberford, returning earlier than usual 
from a dinner party, was met at her door by one of the 
servants, who put a note into her hand, saying that the 
bearer entreated her ladyship might have it immediately, 
being of the greatest consequence ; she opened the note 
hastily, and by the light of the hall lamp, read as fol- 
lows : — 

" If the misfortunes of an exile and an orphan can 
excite your compassion, let me entreat you to come to me 
before twelve to-night, until which hour I shall be alone. 
For the love of heaven, do not fail me, or I am lost ! 

"Orsina." 

Lady Aberford resumed her seat in the carriage, and 

ordered the coachman to drive to the Marchesa C 's 

house with all possible speed. The servant who opened 
the door pleaded his strict orders as an excuse for not 
admitting any one, but Lady Aberford promised to take 
all the blame of his disobedience on herself; and, as she 
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spoke, the light of the Jamp fell on a small gold coin 
she field in her hand. Its power was electric, and as it 
slid into the man's open palm, he assisted the footman in 
letting down the steps; begging, however, that the carriage 
might turn down the next street, so that it might not be 
seen at their door. He then led Lady Aberford np stairs, 
nearly to the top of the house, where, pointing to a door 
he put his finger, on his lips and left her. She knocked 
gently, but receiving no answer, she pushed the door open 
and entered. By the dim. light of a solitary candle 
she beheld Orsina Brandini kneeling before a small 
crucifix ; her hands were clasped with all the fervor of 
devotion; her face, pale as ashes, bore the traces of fear- 
ful emotion ; and her long hair hung dishevelled on her 
shoulders. 

It was several moments before the poor girl was aware 
of Lady Aberford's presence ; but, turning round, she 
uttered a faint cry, and sprang towards her. 

" Bless you, bless you," she cried. " I thought I should 
not be deceived in you, I knew you would not desert me. 
Oh, I am wretched," she continued, "nor do I even know 
what you can do to save me." 

" Anything, everything," replied her friend, sensibly 
affected by the grief she witnessed; "but lose no time in 
telling me what is the matter, for it is already late." 

"I have never told it before," cried Orsina, "never 
breathed it to a human being ; but since the death of her 
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husband, who was all kindness to me, the Marchesa has 
treated me most cruelly, most barbarously ! I bore it all 
with patience, and calmed myself with thinking that but 
for her I might have perished with hunger. The salary 
that I received from the Opera I cheerfully resigned, and 
considered it my duty so to do. But, alas ! I had the 
misfortune to please a man to whom she is much attached, 
a countryman, whom she intended to marry before her 
return to Italy. Heaven is my witness I never encouraged 
his attentions ! Had he pleased me, honor and gratitude 
would have forbid such conduct; but I neither like 
nor esteem him ; my indifference, however, has not dimi- 
nished his pursuit, and in consequence the Marchesa's 
ill-treatment has increased. She will not allow me to see 
any one, except — oh ! Lady Aberford, that any one should 
be so cruel — except one Englishman. Whenever he 
comes (which is now every day), she receives him, and then 
sends for me; but his character, his conversation, his 
person, and his designs are all hateful to me, and rather 
than act as they would have me, I would die V She 
paused for a moment, and then continued — " The Mar- 
chesa leaves England in a week, and she declares nothing 
shall induce her to take me with her : therefore, unless 
I do what I abhor, I shall be left alone penniless and 
unprotected in the world of London 1" She threw her- 
self at the feet of Lady Aberford, and grasped her hand. 
" Tell me," she exclaimed, " if I have any hope ? I 
s* 
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will be your servant, your menial, I will work and labor 
for you * } but oh save me from misery, from wretchedness 
and shame !" 

Her companion raised her gently. 
" Orsina," said she, " I never take any important step 
without consulting my husband; but fear not — he will 
have the same inclination, and more power than I, to 
serve you. To-morrow we shall meet again ; and now, 
my dear child, in that hope compose yourself to sleep : 
it is late, and I must be gone before this woman re- 
turns." 

So saying, she embraced her tenderly, and hurried 
down stairs. 

The scene that the Marchesa's small drawing-room 
exhibited on the following day must be left to the imagi- 
nation, for there is no satisfaction in dwelling on such 
contemptible parts of life's drama. Suffice it to say, 
that Lord Aberford and his wife conveyed the half-mint- 
ing Orsina from the house where she had been over- 
whelmed by the insults of her two oppressors, who were, 
however, both ultimately awed into silence. 

The day that Orsina left London in company with her 
noble friends was indeed a happy one ! Released from a 
bondage that was hateful to her, from a situation where 
she was constantly exposed to dangers and temptations, 
from the sight of a man who was odious to her, from 
the incessant dread of her words and looks being misin- 
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terpreted, she abandoned herself with childish ecstasy to 
the anticipation of a bright though indefinite future. She 
felt thaF her young heart, so full of the best affections of 
our nature, might at last overflow, and gratitude and 
veneration were mingled in her attachment to those who 
seemed to her fanciful imagination guardian angels sent 
by Heaven to her rescue. 

She had never asked, had never reflected on the posi- 
tion she was to assume in the family. Had they demanded 
from her the most menial services, she would have obeyed 
with alacrity; but such was not the intention of her bene- 
volent protectress. 

That evening she sent for the Brandini, and proceeded 
to tell her in a few words, that Lord Aberford had settled 
an annual sum on her, and that she would always reside 
with them. 

" I only mention this, my dear Orsina, now, because 
it is a subject on which we will not speak again ; I assure 
you," she continued, smiling, " you will have no sinecure 
in the multiplicity of offices to which I appoint you. 
First, you are to be my lectrice, and read to me as long 
as I think fit ; then you are to be my private secretary, 
and write for me in every known tongue ; then you must 
be my honorary gardener, and pluck off the blighted roses, 
and arrange the bouquets for my table, and a thousand 
things that require taste; and lastly, you must be my 
nightingale, and sing to me whenever the humor takes 
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me, both in and oat of doors, for here you will find we 
live more under the roof of Heaven than our own. Do 
not look so happy, my dear child, or squeeze my hand so 
hard ; but follow me, and I will show you your apart- 
ment." 

* * * * * 

It was the morning, the sweet fresh morning, when 
the infant accents of the day address their simple orisons 
to the God of nature. 

Orsina loved these hours, and as she descended the 
stairs hastily, she found herself bounding across the lawn, 
ankle deep in dew, with her hair blowing in the breeze, 
before she had thought of quitting the house. 

The early morning is always dear to the unburdened 
heart, to which it bears a close analogy, so full of life, of 
freshness, and of promise; and no test can better deter- 
mine if the metal of content be still unalloyed, than the 
first beat of the heart, as it starts from unconsciousness, 
ere the mind be sufficiently roused to assert its dominion, 
or recall its wonted speculations. It is at such a moment 
that the pulse of being either expands with indefinite 
happiness, or shrinks at once beneath the weight that a 
few hours of sweet forgetfulness had suspended, without 
the power of removing. 

Never did a more light-hearted being skim the surface 
of this earth's enjoyments than Orsina Brandini, for some 
time after her arrival in the country ; ever by the side of 
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Lady Aberford, watching her slightest look, divining her 
slightest wish, she gave a new interest, and a new charm, 
to the happy shades of Aberford, which its contented pos- 
sessors had scarcely believed possible. The quiet and 
pleasant retirement in which they had hitherto lived, was, 
however, soon broken by the arrival of the cold and 
haughty Lady Isabella Brudenell, accompanied by her 
son Henry (whose image had often recurred to Orsina) 
and by a Miss Yernon, in whose favor a warm culogium 
from the lips of Lady Aberford had already deeply inte- 
rested the young foreigner. 

And Mary Vernon amply deserved the praise so lavishly 
bestowed. Left an orphan at a very early age, her cha- 
racter had imbibed that peculiar reserve common to those 
whose youth has been one of sadness, and passed among 
strangers. The death of a dear and only brother (the 
favorite schoolfellow, and afterwards college companion of 
Henry Brudenell), deepened the tinge of melancholy 
which was perhaps natural to her sensitive and imagina- 
tive temperament ; while it made her heiress to a large 
and unencumbered family property. 

Lady Isabella Brudenell, who, amongst many less 
amiable schemes, was continually plotting how to secure 
an advantageous marriage for her son, immediately found 
it convenient to recall a tender friendship which had once 
existed between herself and Mary Vernon's mother; and 
to take the young orphan under her especial protection. 
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Daring the long visits which were paid by permission of 
Miss Vernon's guardians, to this fashionable and unex- 
ceptionable chaperone, no art was left untried to bias the 
young people in favor of each other ; and whatever might 
have been the result on the careless and generous spirit 
of her son, Lady Isabella had the satisfaction to perceive 
that as far as her protegee was concerned, her labors had 
not been in vain. Meanwhile Orsina and Mary became, 
as might naturally be expected, inseparable friends and 
companions. Their friendship was mutually advanta- 
geous, since the pure and noble feeling, and correct judg- 
ment of the young Englishwoman tempered the wild enthu- 
siasm of the Italian girl, while the elasticity and joyous- 
ness of spirit which distinguished the latter, had a 
beneficial effect on the tone of Mary Vernon's mind. 

And so the time passed, swiftly and happily, during 
the months of September and October; the numerous 
little excursions which were planned every morning and 
carried into execution before night were all prosperous ; 
and their evenings were spent both socially and rationally. 
All had their own peculiar sources of enjoyment, which, 
like the separate tones of a fine musical chord, blended 
together in a melodious whole. 

Orsina had a proud satisfaction in the knowledge that 
it lay in her power to confer pleasure on those she loved 
by the exercise of her incomparable talent. Miss Vernon 
was never so happy as in the country, — Henry Brudenell 
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was happy everywhere, — and Lord and Lady Aberford 
were together and at home. Even Lady Isabella was in 
goodhumor, as she watched with anxious hope the ap- 
parently increasing friendship between her son and Miss 
Vernon ; and smiled on their companionship. 

The party were assembled one morning at breakfast, 
when Lord Aberford entered the room with a letter in his 
hand. "I have just received a summons,'' he said, 
" from my steward at Thurston Hall, and have formed a 
plan for carrying you all off to my stronghold, for a day 
or two. Some of the party have never seen my favorite 
Thurston, so I will brook neither excuse nor delay. I 
myself will drive my lady wife and my lady sister, and 
one of the gentle two in the phaeton; while you, Harry, 
will attend the other on her palfrey. I know what you 
are going to say, but it is of no use — there is only one 
lady's horse, for you lamed the other yourself; and there* 
fore, Henry, you must allow your uncle the pleasure of a 
little quiet flirtation as well as yourself." 

Henry laughed, and confessed his uncle had guessed 
somewhat shrewdly as to his unspoken amendment, and 
after some little discussion it was arranged that Mary, 
who was the better horsewoman of the two, should ride, 
and that Mile. Brandini should sit beside Lord Aberford 
in the phaeton. During the months Orsina had resided 
with her friends she had never conversed for any length 
of time with Lord Aberford, and she was now surprised 
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and delighted to find that a person she was accustomed 
to regard with respect, verging on the brink of awe, could 
enter so easily into all her youthful ideas, and reply to 
them in a similar strain. 

" Tell me," he said, " does not the light on that hill 
remind you of your own country? There is a purple 
mist that bears some slight resemblance to the lilac hue 
of evening I used to love." 

" You never told me," exclaimed Orsina, eagerly, " that 
you had been in Italy — you never, never mentioned it to 
me before." 

" Do not be surprised at that," replied Lord Aberford, 
seriously; "for as you grow older, my dear child, you 
will know that the thoughts of past times invariably have 
something melancholy in their character, even though 
your after-life prove happier and calmer than your youth." 
After a pause he resumed : " I was a resident in Italy for 
some time, and I loved it well — too well, perhaps. You 
will scarcely believe, Orsina, that your sage old friend was 
once a slave to his imagination, to a craving imagination, 
that loved the beautiful land in which it found an inex- 
haustible supply of food ) but the eye of youth has its 
peculiar magic magnifying glass, seen through whose 
medium every object acquires a double grandeur, and a 
brightness not its own ; and I might revisit those scenes 
with very different feelings now." 

" Oh, that the time might come !" exclaimed Orsina ; 
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but she checked herself, for she dreaded lest the wish she 
was about to express should appear discontented ; and she 
added, " What a mysterious feeling is the love of the 
country that gave us birth — how unlike any other I have 
ever experienced. To you, dear Lord Aberford, who 
know the extent of the happiness , you created for me, I 
need not fear saying that there are times when the recol- 
lection of Italy comes over me with a painful yearning to 
see some favorite spot, and above all to hear the language 
I love. Quel dolce favdlar che nel cor d sente. And 
though I would not change my fate for that of one human 
being, there are moments when these involuntary reflec- 
tions almost make me melancholy/' 

" Or when any slighting allusion to the countrymen 
with whom you are so little acquainted," observed Lord 
Aberford, " calls the frown to that pretty brow, and the 
curl to that coral lip, as the other evening, when an un- 
conscious guest who had just returned from Italy ventured 
his opinion on her children, little dreaming that our an- 
glicised Orsina claimed that relationship." 

Here the riders came- up at a fierce rate, and Orsina 
thought she had never seen her friend look so well. 

Mary Vernon sat and managed her spirited horse with 
ease and grace : her youthful and rounded form looked to 
great advantage in a somewhat picturesque riding-dress, 
and her long fair hair was blowing in the wind, while, as 
they approached the carriage, Henry whispered something 
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in her ear which brought an arch smile to her lips, as 
they saluted their friends in passing. 

Lady Isabella watched the riders out of sight, with her 
head full of speculations, while in her mind's eye she 
already beheld Mary Vernon the bride of her son ; and 
she shared the regret expressed by the whole party when 
their pleasant journey came to an end, and a sudden 
turn of the road brought them within sight of Thurston 
Hall. 

It was indeed a golden-letter day in Mary Vernon's 
calendar — one of those sweet and chosen resting-places 
for memory, when, indulging in a retrospective survey, 
she voluntarily hurries over the dull and uninteresting 
tracts, to repose on some long-cherished and pleasant re- 
collection. Who does not possess at least one or two of 
these bright landmarks, where every incident, every word 
and look, are remembered, and pass often in vivid review 
before the mind, even though long and weary years may 
have intervened ? 

Though unknown, and carefully concealed from every 
other human being, Mary could no longer deceive her 
own heart, or control its sympathies, which had long 
since centred on Henry Brudenell. It is often in cha- 
racters such as hers, that the waywardness of human 
nature is apparent; 4br the lesson she had early imposed 
on her own mind was self-command; and yet on a sub- 
ject of the last importance to her future happiness, she 
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had do power to bias her affections. They had spent 
much of their early childhood together, and daring a 
separation of several years, the recollection of her play- 
fellow was still a pleasing one ; under the protection of 
Lady Isabella, she had already spent two summers in the 
turmoil of a London campaign, without deriving the 
least siftsfaction from any of its "pleasures." She knew 
what it was to be courted and nattered on one evening 
by the same person, who on the next scarcely remem- 
bered, and on the third appeared unconscious of her exis- 
tence; and though her talents had been extolled, and 
her person admired, Mary Vernon still pursued her path 
with her head and heart untouched. Things were in this 
state, when Henry Brudenell returned from a prolonged 
tour, and finding his mother on the eve of starting for 
her country house, he accompanied her thither. 

It was then for the first time that Mary had tasted the 
luxury of being understood — feelings and ideas which 
had long,been hidden within her own bosom might now 
be expressed.* The nature she admired, the books she 
loved, were equally appreciated by Henry Brudenell, 
whose opinions and conversation were conformable to her 
own ; and perfectly happy in his society, it was long ere 
she interrogated her own heart, or received its startling 
answer; but when at length she roused herself to inquire 
into her feelings, that answer was a trying one to her 
proud, pure mind. She loved, and was uncertain 
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whether that love was met with aught but cold regard. 
During his absence she became aware how necessary he 
was to her happiness ; by comparing him with others, she 
became sensible how low every one else stood in her esti- 
mation ; and at times a deep melancholy would obscure 
her mind as she thought of the events the future might 
bring with it. Yet mistress of every look, ana every 
gesture, she revenged the sedition of her inward feelings 
by the tyranny she exercised over her outward conduct, 
and no one, however well read in the human character, 
could have detected one exterior sign of the conflict 
within. Even Orsina, with whom she was on the closest 
terms of intimacy and friendship, believed that Mary re- 
garded Henry Brudenell with perfect indifference ; and 
though some trifling circumstance had led the young 
Italian to believe her friend's affections were in some 
measure engaged, she had not the slightest clue to the 
discovery of the real object. 

This day, then, had been replete with happiness for 
Mary : their ride had been enlivened by the interchange 
of mutual ideas ; and the mere fact of hearing his voice 
addressed solely to her, and her name so often pronounced 
by his lips, was a source of joy. 

They remained a longer time than they at first in- 
tended at Thurston; 'and on the morning of their de- 
parture, Mary was already calculating on the repetition of 
those pleasant hours, when Harry Brudenell himself in- 
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formed her, that Orsina had expressed a wish to try her 
skill in horsemanship, by riding back to Aberford. It 
would have been difficult to divine from the readiness 
with which Mary acceded to the plan, the extent of the 
sacrifice she was making ; but she was in a great measure 
repaid by the pleasure she afforded Orsina, who, beneath 
Henry's instruction, showed no small degree of quickness 
in the management of her horse ; and they both expressed 
themselves delighted with the ride as they arrived at the 
door, nearly about the same time as the carriage. 

All things passed on nearly in the same train for a week 
after they had been re-established in their old quarters, 
when Lady Aberford, returning from one of her weekly 
visits of charity to the adjoining village overtook Henry 
Brudenell sauntering alone under one of the avenues of 
the park : his eyes were fixed on the ground, and his whole 
bearing was indicative of deep reflection ; nor was it until 
his aunt placed her hand upon his shoulder, that he be- 
came aware of her presence. 

" Why, this is quite unusual, Harry/' she began, " to 
find you indulging in solitude ! Has your uncle no advice 
to ask respecting his farm ? — and have both the girls ex- 
cluded you from their ramble to-day ? If I may judge 
from the uncommon seriousness of your countenance, you 
must have met with some vexation or annoyance." 

"Oh ! no," he replied; "but sometimes it is agreeable 
and soothing to be alone ; and — and" 
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" And yet," replied his aunt, " it strikes me that your 
ideas on this subject are lately changed ; and I must con- 
fess that I am a little curious to, know what can have 
inspired a taste for solitude in the breast of Henry 
Brudenell." 

She placed her arm within his, and awaited his answer 
for some time : then added more seriously — 

" There was a time, Harry, when you used to call me 
your friend, and would often flatter me, by saying you hid 
no secrets from me. Do you think I am growing too old 
to participate any longer in your feelings, or has any cir- 
cumstance induced you to withdraw a confidence I was 
both proud and happy to possess ?" 

" Oh ! no, my dearest aunt," he replied, eagerly, 
" nothing has — nothing can ever diminish my gratitude 
— my affection for you : but the human heart is so way- 
ward, and mine in particular, that there are times when 
it refuses to seek refuge where once it loved to shelter — 
when a thousand contending feelings rise up and obstruct 
the path to confidence, till, driven back upon themselves, 
they oppress the mind doubly." 

"Bo not, Henry," said Lady Aberford, "speak so 
seriously and so mysteriously. I am used to hear your 
voice pitched in a tone of cheerfulness, and can hardly re- 
cognize it now. I would not for worlds seek or claim a 
confidence you withhold ; but my affection authorizes one 
question : — Is the melancholy by which you are influenced 
a passing cloud, or are you unhappy ?" 
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Henry looked up with an .expression that was new to 
him. 

" I am wretched I" he exclaimed, " most wretched !" 

" And why, my dearest Henry, are yon wretched, with 
everything to make you happy ?" 

" Why I" he replied. u Why — because a change has 
come over me — because my freedom of spirit is gone — 
because I am become a slave to feelings I once contemned." 
He paused and sighed, and yet, as he did so, Lady Aber- 
ford could not suppress a smile. 

" Forgive me, Harry/' she said, " if I triumph a little 
in the completion of my own secret prophecy — if I rejoice 
in the success of an ally— or slightly exult at the conquest 
of one who believed the armor of opinions and fancies 
manufactured by himself to be impregnable. Throw 
yourself at the feet of your fair victor, Harry ; surrender 
your heart at discretion, and hear your doom from her 
lips : — this is the best advice I can offer in a situation of 
such difficulty. ,, 

Again Henry looked up, and his eyes met those of the 
speaker; but the expression was far different — doubt, 
hesitation, and a kind of fearful joy seemed written on his 
countenance. 

"Explain yourself/' he said: " I scarcely know what 
you are saying, or what I am listening to." 

" To speak more seriously, then, as you will not allow 
me to jest, I will ask if you suppose me blind to the 
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gradual change that has shown itself in a thousand trifles, 
which could not pass unobserved by one who loves you as 
I do. What is it that has given a soul to the singing that 
was admired hitherto more for science than feeling ? What 
has so often induced you to relinquish the field-sports you 
used to love — and what, Harry, when you repeated those 
favorite lines of ours the other morning, what made your 
voice falter, and caused the deep sigh as you concluded ? 
And why, above all, should you blush to own such a feeling 
— why should some strange sophistry prevent you from 
securing your own happiness, and that of a young and 
amiable creature V 

Henry Brudenell again stopped, and his agitation was 
apparent and distressing. * 

" Great God !" he said, "is it possible ? You — whose 
displeasure I feared more than that of my own mother — 
is it possible you have discovered my secret ? and that 
instead of your anger — your contempt, I have your bless- 
ing and protection ! Yes, my dearest aunt — my friend— 
my mother — I do love her ! Love her as no words of mine 
can convey to your mind ! Love her as she ought to be 
loved — with heart and soul ! Every thought, every hope, 
every wish is hers, and hers only ; and the desire of possess- 
ing her would have made me brave the opinion of the whole 
world ! But yours, my dear, dear aunt — you, who have 
ever been kind and affectionate to me under every circum- 
stance, and who have now opened a prospect of happiness 
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I but yesterday believed beyond my reach" He paused 

for one moment — he was breathless, and then added : — 
" You will be my friend on this as on every other occa- 
sion — you will make my peace with my mother, with 
Lord Aberford, and even should you not succeed, your 
blessing will be sufficient for us V* 

"Your vehemence overpowers — almost alarms me. 
Henry, why should you have believed all this impossible ? 
What objection could any one raise to your marriage with 
Mary Vernon ?" 

" Mary Vernon !" echoed Henry, in a loud but tremu- 
lous voice. " Good God, I was speaking of Orsina !" 

As one who hears the sentence of death passed on him, 
so stood Lady Aberford in speechless consternation as her 
nephew uttered the words that betrayed the error under 
which they were mutually laboring : she leaned against a 
tree for support, for the earth seemed trembling beneath 
her. " Good Heavens !" she at last exclaimed, "and this 
is my doing ; my fatal blindness has brought this misfor- 
tune on us all — the blame is mine, and mine only ! Tell 
me, Henry, I charge you, does Orsina know you love her 
— does she return your misguided affection ? Have I her 
misery as well as yours to answer for Y 9 

No, Henry had never breathed his love ; but he hoped 
— he feared — he believed — that Orsina must have guessed 
the sentiments with which she inspired him : and un- 
willing utterly to lose the confidence so newly inspired 
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by bis aunt's previous manner be was proceeding in an 
impassioned appeal to ber pity and generosity, when she 
stopped him. 

"Henry, Henry,— do not speak to me any further 
now," exclaimed she; "you can hardly conceive the 
state of my mind at this moment. Forgive me if I leave 
you — do not believe me incapable of compassion for you ; 
but until I am calmer — until I have in some measure 
recovered myself and have had time for thought — I can- 
not continue this painful conversation. Alas ! how little 
did I foresee the arrival of that unfortunate girl would 
bring such misery on us all !" 

They had by this time arrived at the house, and they 
separated in silence ; having each a part to play in society, 
they mutually feared lest one word more should entirely 
destroy their small stock of self-possession. 

They met at dinner. Lady Aberford exerted herself 
to the utmost ; and with a false flow of spirits, she laughed 
and jested even more than usual; but with Henry the 
case was far different — fully conscious that he did not 
possess sufficient command over his feelings to follow her 
example, he was obliged to shield himself under the plea 
of indisposition, which formed an excuse for his retiring 
before any of the family. 

Mary Vernon was the last who bade Lord Aberford 
good night; and even she retired to her own room 
with a sensation of anxiety she could hardly account for. 
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There she sat, musing for some time by the fireside, with 
a thousand speculations, such as will force their way into 
the mind of a young and imaginative being, when the 
past, the present, and the future, pass in rapid succession 
before the mental eye, with their train of associations, and 
their host of real or imaginary pleasures, — when she was 
startled by a low knock at the door. She bade the visitor 
enter — at a loss to imagine who could ask admittance at 
so late an hour; and was not a little alarmed at perceiving 
Orsina, who, pale and agitated, threw herself on the sofa 
beside her. 

" What has happened/' exclaimed Miss Vernon, " my 
dear Orsina — what is the matter ?" 

" I am come," replied the other, hurriedly, " to you for 
consolation and advice, to see if you will stand my friend, 
as you have so often promised me in my hour of distress. 
Mary ! I have forfeited the esteem and affection of Lady 
Aberford." 

"My poor Orsina," interrupted her companion, "what 
can you mean, what trivial fault have you committed, 
that your conscientiousness has magnified into a crime ?" 

" Oh ! Mary, did you not observe all this evening that 
something preyed on Lady Aberford's mind ; I did clearly, 
though she fancied she concealed it. When she went up 
stairs she called me into her room, and taking hold of 
both my hands, fixed her eyes on my face, as if she would 
have read all my thoughts, and then she said so seriously 
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to me, l Orsina, are you afraid of looking at me !' And 
at first I did not know what she meant, for I always loved 
to look at her ; but she repeated the question, and then 
Mary, I did fear to look at her, as she said, * Orsina, an- 
swer me ! Is there at this moment a secret you would not 
dare to tell me Y I never heard her speak so before, and 
I turned away my face, for I felt the blood rushing into 
my cheeks ; but she still held my hands and repeated my 
name, ' Orsina Brandini, answer me !' I could not answer 
her ; and no sooner did she let my hands go, than I ran 
put of the room, and left her. Oh ! Mary, how miserable 
I am ! I have been unhappy before, but till now, I have had 
nothing to reproach myself with — and yet," she added, 
eagerly, "what crime can there be in the pure unselfish 
love of my heart ? and if there is, at least they are to 
blame, and not I. Who could live for so many months 
under the same roof, with every occupation, every thought 
in common, and not love him? You, yourself, Mary, 
had not your affections been already engaged, do you be- 
lieve it possible you could have remained insensible to 
the magic of his presence Y 9 

" Orsina," said Miss Vernon, as she placed her trem- 
bling hand on the head of her friend, who half kneeled 
beside her, " dtfes he love you Y 9 She fixed her eyes in- 
tently on Orsina, who replied eagerly — 

" If there be truth in look and language, in silence he 
loves me ; and yet it is terrible to think that he does- 
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Me ! — an orphan, a beggar, an outcast, existing on the 
charity of his family. Think of his mother, of Lord 
Aberford, who would spurn me from their door ! Will 
you comfort me. Mary ! I never knew what it was till 
now to shrink before any one's gaze, and I have done so 
twice to-night." 

Mary Vernon clasped her hands together, her lip 
quivered, but her voice was audible ; and as she took on 
herself the office of comforter, her manner became gra- 
dually calmer. She made use of every argument that the 
most disinterested friendship could suggest, to pacify the 
poor girl. She dried her falling tears with her own hand, 
and then supported her to her own room, and sate by her 
side until Orsina, exhausted by a grief that was so new to 
her, fell into a childlike slumber. It was on her return 
to her apartment, that Mary had leisure to comprehend 
the extent of her own grief; embittered by the knowledge 
that it was caused by the two beings she loved best in the 
world; she passed her hands before her eyes; but the 
dream could not be dispelled. Suddenly she threw her- 
self on her knees, and poured forth the overflowings of 
her wounded heart to God. Long and earnestly did the 
poor sufferer pray for comfort, for support under the trials 
she was called upon to endure, and for strength to con- 
ceal them from the sight of man; nor did she pray in 
vain, but rose from her knees refreshed by the soothing 
influence of prayer. 
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It was late the next morning before she went into Or- 
sina's room, who had not long risen, to remind her that it 
was the day on which she was to try the new horse Lord 
Aberford had given her. As she expected, Orsina was 
incapable of the exertion, and Mary, therefore, determined 
on remaining at home, instead of riding with Lord Aber- 
ford and his nephew, as had been proposed. 

Oreina would not hear of this plan, and assured her 
friend that perfect solitude, at such a moment, would be 
preferable even to her much-loved society. From the 
window she watched the departure of the whole party, 
with no small degree of satisfaction, and then sat down 
to reflect upon her situation ; though, as she did so, the 
difficulties by which she was surrounded appeared more 
and more insurmountable. Bitterly now did she repent 
the abruptness, which must have both offended Lady 
Aberford, and left an impression on her mind it would 
now be difficult to remove. 

How much better, had she answered the question with 
openness, and pleaded guilty to the feeling, with the 
assurance that no conversation had ever passed between 
herself and Henry. Poor Orsina ! she upbraided herself 
in vain for the only occasion on which she had evinced a 
want of candor ; but it was too late, and she trembled at 
the thoughts of meeting her benefactress, and the ordeal 
of scrutiny her deportment towards Henry must undergo 
— till, lost in a maze of doubt and fear, and bewildered 
by her own reflections, she burst into an agony of tears 
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and burying her face in her hands, remained in this posi- 
tion for some time, till her attention was attracted by the 
uncommon sounds of music. After listening a few 
moments, she threw up the window, and distinctly heard 
the notes of a hand-organ proceeding from the court- 
yard at the back of the house. Orsina loved music in 
its lowliest character ; but an organ was associated with 
early recollections in her mind, nor could she withstand 
the temptation of going down to the spot. 

She made her way hastily, by a back-path in the gar- 
den, to a small gate that communicated with the stables ; 
here she found a boy standing with his organ and a 
monkey, who respectfully doffed his cap on Orsina's 
arrival. The boy was a pretty black-eyed little fellow, 
whose whole appearance bespoke his nation, and she 
accosted him in Italian. He was leaning against the 
wall, with' a dejected countenance, apparently much 
fatigued ; but no sooner did he hear himself addressed in 
his own language, than he broke forth in a strain of 
natural eloquence, and overpowered her with his expres- 
sions of delight and gratitude : then hastily rehearsing 
the list of his organ tunes, he bade her choose her favor- 
ite, which he sang in a sweet, though untutored voice. 

Orsina leaned against the iron gate, and drank in every 
sound ; it was a tune that had been familiar to her from 
her infancy — to which she had often danced of a sum- 
mer's evening on their little terrace, accompanied by her 
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mother's voice — moreover, it was the first song she had 
attempted to learn under that mother's tuition ; and as 
the little musician sang it in his native style, recollections 
that had long lain dormant were awakened in her breast : 
thoughts of her beloved parent, of her own sunny Italy, 
of a thousand nameless links which bind us to the land 
of our birth, again called forth the tears into her eyes, 
and they chased each other rapidly down her cheeks, 
while the boy, not in the least surprised at the effect his 
vocal powers had on his countrywoman, only continued 
the song with redoubled energy. So absorbed was Orsina 
by her own thoughts, that the clattering of a horse's hoofs 
in the yard did not rouse her from her reverie, until 
Henry Brudenell stood before her. She started as she 
saw him, and her cheeks and temples flushed crimson, 
when hastily putting a piece of money into the musician's 
hand, she interrupted him in the middle of a verse, to 
his evident mortification, by remarking that it was too 
cold to remain still any .longer, and turned away; but 
Henry opened the gate hastily, and overtook her long 
before she could reach the house. 

"I am sorry/' he began, with a smile, "that I was so 
indiscreet as to interrupt your tkte-a-Ute with your little 
countryman ; but am, nevertheless, glad to see you out, 
as Miss Vernon told us you were unwell, and this does 
not look like it, to be walking in such a summer costume 
in the month of November." 
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Orsina murmured something like an explanation, which 
was none, and only quickened her pace. Henry was 
silent for a few moments, and then said, hesitatingly, 

"I am afraid I must have offended you in some 
manner ; for this is the first time, since we have been 
acquainted, that you have both avoided me and my con- 
versation/' 

Orsina turned her face towards him, for she could 
not speak, and he then observed the traces of recent 
tears. 

"Indeed," he said, "you do look unwell, and what is 
more, you look unhappy — I hope I may be mistaken ; 
but I am so familiar with unhappiness myself, that I can 
but too easily perceive it in others : you may think me 
impertinent and intrusive, and I will run the risk of 
appearing both ; but let me entreat you to listen to me 
for a few moments — do not refuse me," he added, gently 
taking her hand, which she disengaged with the same 
degree of gentleness. 

" What you have to say, Mr. Brudenell," she at last 
exclaimed, without turning towards him, " must be short, 
because Lady Aberford might be displeased at finding me 
absent." 

Her manner, generally so playful and unconstrained, 

was now so completely altered, that Henry was confirmed 

in his suspicion of something having passed between her 

and his aunt, and he exclaimed eagerly — " I hardly know 

u* 
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to what I can attribute the change of your manner to- 
wards me, as I am certain of having given you no cause 
of offence, unless, indeed, Lady Aberford should have 
betrayed my confidence, and accused me of a fault, which 
you, at least, might be the first to forgive." 

He turned the full light of his eyes on Orsina's shrink- 
ing countenance, and read there, in characters too legible 
to be mistaken, what she would have given worlds to 
conceal. " Tell me," he cried, "what did Lady Aberford 
say to you ? Did she tell you, Oreina, that I love you, or 
did she probe your heart as she did mine, and were their 
answers the same?" 

" Oh," replied the trembling girl, " she told me nothing, 
nothing; but my own heart tells me, I am the most 
wretched, the most ungrateful of beings. Do not detain 
me any longer — I have already done wrong in listening 
so far — I have already proved myself unworthy of every 
act of kindness that has been heaped upon me. But, 
hark ! I hear footsteps ; for mercy's sake, Mr. Brudenell, 
do not be found here !" 

" If you command me," he replied, " I go ; but re- 
member, it would be my wish to stand by you in the 
sight of the world !" 

She waved her hand in an agony of fear, and he, turning 
short down another path, was out of Sight in a moment, 
when, to Orsina's consternation, Lady Isabella turned the 
corner, and stood exactly before her — one look sufficed to 
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warn her of the storm that instantly broke forth in all its 
violence. She acquainted Orsina that her ruse for re- 
maining at home, was ill conceived, and worse executed, 
and that Henry's swift return was not calculated to lull 
a suspicion which she had entertained for several days 
past. "Mary," she said, "is gone to your room, not 
knowing you were sufficiently recovered to be walking in 
the shrubbery, in such a picturesque costume; but I 
knew you better than either she or my sister, and your 
gentle conciliating manners cannot, at least, deceive me." 
Then changing her tone, with a degree of low art not 
always foreign to the haughty and the violent, she took 
upon herself to warn Orsina of the perilous situation in 
which she stood, with ill-disguised malice and crafty in- 
sinuations, highly derogatory to the intentions of her son. 
Still Orsina listened in imperturbable silence ; and, with 
her lips compressed, showed a fixed determination not to 
reply. Enraged beyond measure at such forbearance, 
Lady Isabella recapitulated the exalted situation and bril- 
liant prospects of her son, and placing them in array 
against those of Orsina, painted the contrast in glowing 
colors, nor did she scorn to upbraid her victim with her 
profession, her poverty and dependence, and then, keeping 
the poisoned arrow the last in the quiver, she taunted her 
with the stain on her birth, and spoke in words of oppro- 
brium of that mother, whose memory, at least, was hal- 
lowed to a child, that had only known her virtues. 
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The whole energy of Orsina's character and nation was 
roused into action, as this inhuman speech was concluded. 

" What you think or what you say of me, Lady Isabella 
Brudenell," she exclaimed, while her lips curled, and her 
full bright eye flashed, as she spoke, " are alike indifferent 
to me, and if you think proper to asperse the character of 
your noble and excellent son, you are, of course, at liberty 
to do so ; but while I live., no one shall breathe a word in 
my presence against that beloved mother, who, God is my 
witness, I judge as worthy of love and honor, as I do you 
of pity and contempt 1" 

Totally unprepared for such a burst of indignation, 
Lady Isabella paused for several moments, thunderstruck 
at the violence of Orsina's language and manner; but 
feeling that the moment was a critical one, and that 
should she be allowed to pass unanswered, her own power 
would be forever annihilated, she again gave vent to her 
fearful and unbridled passion. Threats and menaces, 
coupled with the names of her brother and sister-in-law, 
were uttered in so loud a voice, that Lord Aberford him- 
self was attracted to the spot. 

A few words enlightened him on the subject, and he 
interrupted the speaker in a tone of authority, that was 
as novel to her as the last speech she listened to. 

"You are mistaken, Lady Isabella," he said: "my 
doors were opened to Mademoiselle Brandini in misfor- 
tune, and it is not likely that they should now be closed 
upon her for the same reason." 
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Then, without awaiting her answer, he stepped forward, 
and taking Orsina's hand, drew her arm within his, and 
led her to the house. They did not exchange a word, 
but there was something in Lord Aberford's whole deport- 
ment that inspired her with courage, and promised her 
protection. He opened the garden door of his little study, 
where, after making her sit down, he drew a chair beside 
her. 

" Believe me," he began, " I am sorry that any one 
of my family should have wounded your feelings so 
acutely ; but forgive me, if I say, that a little more reli- 
ance on myself or Lady Aberford, would have spared you 
a great share of what you have undergone. " 

Orsina was silent for a few moments, but the recol- 
lection of what had passed between her and Lady Aber- 
ford, and the dread of the conclusion that might be drawn 
from Lady Isabella's violence, gave her courage, and with 
as much composure as she could command, did she under- 
take the difficult task of exculpating herse.lf, by laying the 
true state of the case before Lord Aberford, and then 
added, in a sorrowful tone : — " My short life has been 
replete with grief and hardship — one parent deserted me, 
and the other was taken from me before my mind was 
strengthened, or my character sufficiently formed to 
encounter the dangers of life; yet, by the help of God, I 
struggled with my trials until you rescued me from my 
terrible situation j but the change from misery to happi- 
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nesB was not calculated to check the impetuosity of my 
disposition. In my folly I believed it impossible ever to 
be unhappy again — a few days only have opened my 
eyes ; but if you could understand the depth and violence 
of my feelings, you would pity and forgive my incapacity 
to subdue them." 

" I do, Orsina," said Lord Aberford tenderly, " I know 
how difficult it is to call up the most secret feelings of 
the heart, and to clothe them in words ;* and though I 
will not deny that my wife was wounded by your manner, 
I have no doubt that, when I repeat what has passed be- 
tween us on the subject, she will receive you as before : 
yet you must be sensible, my poor child, of the impossi- 
bility of my furthering your happiness in any other way; 
for my duty as Henry's guardian and uncle is impera- 
tive." He bent over the chair, and took her hand. " Or- 
sina," he said, u while I live, consider me as your father; 
it did not please the Almighty to bless me — " he paused, 
sighed deeply, and then continued. — " You will be our 
child, we will do all in our power to cheer you, under a 
separation which I fear will be painful." 

He rose from his seat, again pressed her hand affec- 
tionately, and left the room. 

The different parties met at dinner with conflicting 
feelings. Orsina was not present, but Lord Aberford, 
justly incensed at the conduct of his sister, although igno- 
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rant of half its baseness, seldom opened bis lips ; while 
Lady Isabella sat in moody silence. Henry Brudenell, 
aware of the meeting between his mother and Orsina, was 
in an agony to know what had passed. His interview with 
the latter had not been so explanatory as he intended ; 
and yet, under all these distressing circumstances, the 
certainty of being loved made him feel comparatively 
happy. Immediately after dinner Lady Isabella retired, 
and Mary stole to Orsina, leaving Henry Brudenell with 
Lord and Lady Aberford. 

But on coming down stairs about two hours afterwards, 
she found him alone in the drawing-room. 

" I have been waiting some time for you, my dear Miss 
Vernon," he said, "to tell you I leave Aberford to-night. 
I was in hopes not to have done so without seeing her, 
but on reflection have consented to do so. I know you 
will not refuse to carry a message from me — it is this : 
that though I am compelled to be absent for a year, 
nothing but death will prevent my returning at the ex- 
piration of that time, with my heart as devoted, and my 
determination as unalterably fixed to marry her, as soon 
as the law makes me my own master. I know you will 
repeat these very words. God bless you both. I leave 
her to your care ; she will not be less dear to you because 
she is so to your brother's friend." 

He held out his hand, and pressed that of Mary, 
little dreaming how her heart thrilled within her as he 
did so. 
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" You will also acquaint my mother of my departure, 
as I shall not see her. God bless yon, dear Mary !" 

He turned, and plucking off a beautiful rosebud from 
a small tree in the window, held it out to her. Mary 
received the flower in silence: she knew for whom it 
was intended, and in a few broken accents promised it 
should be conveyed ; then feeling she could no longer 
conceal her emotion, she left the room. 

After all that had passed it could not be expected that 
Lady Isabella would remain longer than was necessary 
under the same roof with Orsina ; and in consequence, 
the next day she announced her intention of going to the 
sea-side for change of air, and to the despair of poor Mary, 
they accordingly left Aberford a few days after the depar- 
ture of Henry. As to Orsina, her sorrow was so poignant, 
so engrossing, that everything else gave way before it; 
and the absence of her friend, though sincerely regretted, 
was not so deeply mourned, as it would have been at any 
other time. 

Nevertheless, Mary Vernon's letters, the breathings of 
a beautiful mind, were a source of real comfort to Orsina, 
though she felt startled at times, by the depth of melan- 
choly which pervaded them ; and not a little uneasy, as 
Mary occasionally spoke of the declining state of her own 
health. 

****** 

In such a manner passed the spring and the early part 
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of the summer, when a circumstance took place, appa- 
rently tricing, but in truth of no small importance to the 
Brandings future life. It happened that Lord Aberford, 
in addition to the improvements he was always planning 
in the grounds, had some new scheme for the alteration of 
the right wing of the building. This led him one morn- 
ing into that part of the house where Orsina's apartments 
were situated. The weather was hot and she had opened 
her door to enjoy the air; and before Lord Aberford could 
come up to it, he was attracted by her singing. He en- 
tered with a smile and slight apology, and was about to 
comment on the words of her song, when his eyes fell 
upon a small picture which hung exactly opposite to him 
—it was that of a beautiful woman, whose commanding 
features, jet black hair, and glowing skin, bespoke her 
the native of a southern clime. Making but one stride 
from the door, Lord Aberford stood before it, regardless 
of the astonishment of Oredna ; then turning to her with 
every sign of emotion, he demanded, in a hurried tone, by 
what right she possessed that picture — and scarcely await- 
ing her answer, snatched it from the peg, and examined 
the back of the frame, where the name of Camilla was 
inscribed. 

" It is my poor mother's portrait) my lord," said Or- 
sina timidly. 

"Your mother? Camilla your mother !" exclaimed he. 

" Yes/' she replied, alarmed by his vehemence. " She 
v 
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gave it to me on her deathbed." Then drawing a small 
medallion from her bosom she held it out to him — " and 
this contains the hair of both my parents, and was given 
me by my father." 

Lord Aberford seized it with an eagerness almost 
amounting to violence, and looked at it earnestly, till large 
tears stood in his eyes. 

" Orsina !" he at last exclaimed — u come nearer ; you 
need not shrink from the embrace of a father." He 
folded her in his arms, and kissed, and blessed her re- 
peatedly ) then, after a pause, he said — 

i l I knew I had been deceived, but not so cruelly. And 
oh ! I fear to inquire into what crimes my credulity led 
me ; they told me you were dead, my child, when they 
told me she was untrue, and one might be as false as the 
other. Did she curse me, Orsina ? did she curse your 
father on her death-bed ?" 

" Her last words/' replied Orsina, scarcely able to arti- 
culate for the sobs that almost choked her, "were bless- 
ings on my father, and pardon for his want of faith in her 
unalterable affection ; and pardon for the villain who de- 
ceived them both : for that villain, to elude whose pur- 
suit she was obliged (when abandoned by all she loved) 
to change her name and abode, and trust to her own 
talents for a scanty maintenance." 

" Merciful God !" said Lord Aberford, u later occur- 
rences have combined to make me suspect some foul play; 
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but I could not believe it so dark as this. And can you, 
Orsina, forgive a father who loved you as one, before he 
knew the sacred tie that unites us." 

Orsina's tears were her only reply, and Lord Aberford, 
after replacing the miniature, left the room. After some 
time, spent by the Brandini in a stupor which precluded 
reflection, he returned, leading in his wife. She had 
been weeping, but her manner was perfectly collected, as 
she walked up to Orsina, and embracing her tenderly, 
said in a low voice, 

u My own dear child ! he has told me all !" 
* * * * * * 

One long and interesting conversation passed between 
the father and his new-found child, which was not calcu- 
lated to yield him any consolation on the score of that 
beautiful and unfortunate creature, whose fidelity he could 
no longer doubt. He was also soon too well convinced of 
the fact, that the money annually remitted to her account, 
had never passed from the hands of that " Friend 19 in 
whom he had placed so blind and misguided a confidence. 
In possession of the small stock of papers which Camilla 
had left, every date they bore convinced him that Orsina 
was the infant to whose neck he had, with his own hands, 
attached the small locket she had already shown him, 
while her retentive memory still recalled many of his own 
endearing epithets, and other trifling circumstances, which 
had made an indelible impression on her young mind. 
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It was nearly three years after his return from Italy, 
that ; to the great joy'of his family, who had long and 
vainly urged his marrying, Lord Aberford had become 
acquainted with his present wife, in whom he found a 
disposition as enthusiastic, and a heart as affectionate, as 
those which had charmed him in Camilla, but tempered 
by those principles of religion and morality which invest 
even our earthly feelings with holiness. Lady Aberford's 
conduct to the daughter of her husband was such as en- 
deared her doubly to him, while she was sincerely happy 
of an opportunity in which she could prove her affection 
for both. Lord Aberford, with his usual promptness and 
decision, wrote immediately to every branch of his family, 
acquainting them of the discovery that had taken place, 
and of his wife's determination to continue her protection 
to Orsina. The answers were more or less characteristic 
of the different writers ; but amongst the first that he re- 
ceived was one from his nephew. It was couched in the 
most affectionate terms, setting before his uncle the 
double responsibility under which he now lay, to remove 
every obstacle to their happiness, and renewing, in formal 
terms, his proposition for Orsina's hand. But Lord 
Aberford in his reply represented, in the most disinte- 
rested manner, that the objections were in no way sur- 
mounted, and even digressed more largely than before on 
the disadvantages of the union. Touched by the repeated 
supplicating letters he received from his nephew on the 
subject, he at last returned this final answer. 
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u You must know me too well, my dear Henry, to be- 
lieve me capable of sacrificing duty to affection, but in a 
few months you will attain your majority, when the 
necessity of obedience to your guardian ceases. Should 
no change have taken place in your opinions by that 
time, the father of Orsina will not hesitate a moment to 
bestow her hand upon one who has proved his sincere 
affection for her." 

He then indited a letter, in a somewhat different style, 
to Lady Isabella, acquainting her with the correspondence 
between himself and her son, and concluding with the 
announcement, that in the event of his own death, Orsina 
would inherit that great share of the property which lay 
in his own power, together with Thurston Hall, Lady 
Aberford's jointure house, on that lady's demise. Lady 
Isabella thought proper to maintain a dignified silence 
for some time, and then replied, in a most amiable and 
disinterested strain, in which she expressed her determi- 
nation of sacrificing her just resentment at the shrine of 
maternal solicitude for the happiness of her son, at the 
same time declining her brother's invitation to be present 
at the wedding, which had, in fact, been wrung from him 
by the entreaties of his wife and daughter. And at the 
expiration of the appointed time, Lord and Lady Aber- 
ford welcomed the arrival of their nephew with scarcely 
less joy than the blushing Orsina, who stood by their 
side, hardly daring to believe the completion of her heart's 

v* 
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dearest dream. The time that elapsed during the pre- 
paration of the marriage settlements (which dull and un- 
interesting duty was undertaken by Lord Aberford) was 
passed by the two betrothed with a degree of happiness, 
which it would be as tedious as it would be impossible to 
describe. 

Those who have experienced the hallowed intercourse 
of souls, sanctioned by a parent's blessing, will need no 
assistance to bring this sweet season to remembrance ; and 
those who in separation recall but too easily the kind 
glance and the friendly voice that used to greet them, will 
scarcely bear to dwell on a description that could only 
encourage a painful yearning, and a lasting regret within 
their mind. 

The only circumstances that both distressed and sur- 
prised Orsina, was Mary's continued refusal to be her 
bridemaid. She pleaded the difficulty of leaving Lady 
Isabella alone, the delicate state of her own health, and 
a thousand reasons, none of which appeared sufficiently 
well founded to satisfy her friend, to whose reiterated 
petitions she at length yielded, promising to arrive on the 
eve of the wedding. And truly shocked were the four 
kind friends who stood at the door to welcome her, as 
Mary Vernon stepped from her carriage, and they wit- 
nessed the change so short a time had effected. Her com- 
plexion, which had always been fair in the extreme, was 
now of a dazzling whiteness ; but a dark rim that encircled 
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her eyes, and gave a doable charm to their beaming ex- 
pression, and a bright hectic color, which was called to 
each cheek by the excitement of the meeting, told, at 
least, to those that were familiar with the disease, that 
consumption had already stamped her as its own. Her 
very voice was altered, but her sweet affectionate manner 
was the same, as she smiled faintly, guessing what passed 
in their minds. 

The next morning she rose early to perform the duties 
of bridemaid, laughingly observing that she had a great 
respect for old customs, and would therefore undertake 
the office of " tire-woman" to the bride. 

She accordingly arranged the wreath of myrtle*and the 
long veil, in such a manner as succeeded in her intention 
of recalling to Henry's mind the first evening he beheld 
Orsina — and he was not insensible to this little incident. 
He had prepared a most beautiful nosegay from his aunt's 
garden, which he presented to his bride as she entered 
the drawing-room; but she refused it playfully, saying she 
desired no other bouquet than the withered rose-bud he 
had sent her as a pledge the year preceding. Henry 
smiled, and declaring himself much offended — offered the 
rejected flowers to Mary Vernon, who accepted them 
without hesitation. The service was performed, the car- 
riage stood at the door, and, followed by blessings and 
prayers, the bride and bridegroom took their way to 
Thurston Hall. 
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Mary had thrown off her wreath and veil, and sate 
alone with Henry's flowers in her hand, musing on all 
that had passed, and all that was in store for her, when 
Lady Aberford entered. 

" You hinted, my dear Mary," she began, " that you 
had something to say to me ; are you at leisure now to 
talk on the subject ?" 

" Yes/' she replied, "I wish you very much to write 
for me to Lady Isabella. It is not my intention to return, 
unless, indeed, she wishes me to do so, and then only for 
a short time. You must be aware, dear Lady Aberford, 
that I cannot, in all human probability, live much longer; 
and though, Heaven knows, I have few inducements to 
prolong life, yet I believe it culpable to throw away care- 
lessly the least of God's gifts. My physician strongly re- 
commends the climate of Italy, and I have accordingly 
determined to proceed there immediately. An excellent 
woman, who was once governess in my mother's family, 
will accompany me ; and the fortune I possess will enable 
me to travel with comfort and independence." 

" My dear Mary," said Lady Aberford, " how much 
you shock me : I was in hopes you would have remained 
with us ; the air of Aberford always did you good, and 
occasional visits to Orsina will be a pleasure to you both." 

Mary smiled sadly ; so sadly, that for the first time a 
thought passed like a barbed arrow through Lady Aber- 
ford's brain ; yet she added, 
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" Orsina's last request to me was to detain you here 
until they both drive over and carry you off to Thurston."- 

" That cannot be/' replied Mary, with the same start- 
ling smile, while the large fiery spot extended itself over 
her cheek. In her confusion she raised the flowers to 
her eyes, then abruptly placed them on the table, and 
looking up hastily, encountered the penetrating eyes of 
her companion. They supported each other's glance for 
a few momenta, then Lady Aberford extended her hand 
tenderly, and Mary, rising from her seat, threw herself 
upon her bosom and wept long and freely, sweet consoling 
tears, in which she seldom indulged. No word, no name 
ever passed their lips, but they felt the understanding 
was mutual ; nor did Lady Aberford any longer oppose 
Miss Vernon's resolutions. 

* * * * * 

She left England with the knowledge that she would 
never return ; she tore herself from those few ties that 
were interwoven with her existence, and went on her way 
to die ! She wandered over the most beautiful tracts of 
country — she beheld the most interesting productions of 
art and nature, without the power of enjoyment. Alone 
in every sense of the word; alike insensible to the 
curiosity and admiration which she excited, she felt the 
gradual changes come over her frame which denote the 
victory of the disease, and ended her life, as she had 
passed it, in a struggle with her own heart. 
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i 
BT TH1 AUTHOR 0? THE HELIOTBOPB. 

THE rose upon her cheek was red ; 
And on its faithless tint relying, 
Though languor came and vigor fled, 
We little dreamt that she was dying. 

We bore her to the Tuscan shore, 

Where Arno rolls — a stream of gladness ! 

But Alps and Ocean traversed o'er, 
Still added sorrow to our sadness ! 

Tet long, unblanched, upon her cheek 
The rose of England loved to linger ; 

But well the hectic's glowing streak 
Told where Decay had set her finger. 

Devoted beauty ! — days went by — 

Sad days ! — that but matured the canker, 

Yet found her still with cloudless eye, 
Like Hope reposing on her anchor ! 

So when autumnal suns arise, 

And nature's radiant form is lightest, 

The leaf is clothed in richest guise, 

And withers while the tint is brightest ! 
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THE CLOSING OF THE GATES. 

SOME few years since the Eev. Mr. Norcross, of 
Framlingham, willed the sum of five hundred pounds 
to "the bravest man in England" The Duke of Wel- 
lington was applied to upon the subject by the executors : 
lie at first declined to answer their question ; but in a 
few days sent for them, when he stated that, upon con- 
sidering their request, he had determined to afford them 
all the assistance in his power. The Duke then said, 
" It is generally thought that the battle of 'Waterloo was 
one of the greatest battles ever fought: such is not my 
opinion, but I say nothing upon that head. The success 
of the battle of Waterloo, however, turned upon the 
closing of the gates of Hougoumont. These gates were 
closed in the most courageous manner, at the very nick 
of time, by the effort of Sir James Macdonnel. I can- 
not help thinking, therefore, that Sir James is the man 
to whom you should give the five hundred pounds/' 

Sir James Macdonnel was applied to : he listened to 
the story of the executors,, expressed his thanks to the 
great hero for his award, but said, " I cannot claim all 
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the merit due to the closing of the gates of Hougoumont; 
for Serjeant John Graham, who saw with me the impor- 
tance of the step, rushed forward, and together WE shut 
the gates. What I should therefore propose is, that the 
Sergeant and myself divide the legacy between us." The 
executors, delighted with the proposal, adopted it at once, 
and Sergeant Graham was rewarded with his share of the 
five hundred pounds. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 



BT MBS. HBMANS. 

Ne'er erred the prophet heart that grief inspired, 
Though joy's illusions mock their votarist. 

Matubin. 

A MOURNFUL gift is mine, friends ! 



A 



A mournful gift is mine ! 



A murmur of the soul, which blends 
With the flow of song and wine. 

An eye, that through the triumph's hour 

Beholds the coming woe, 
And dwells upon the faded flower, 

Midst the rich summer's glow. 

Ye smile to view fair faces bloom 
Where the father's board is spread ; 

I see the stillness and the gloom 
Of a home whence all are fled. 

I see the withered garlands lie 

Forsaken on the earth, 
While the lamps yet burn, and the dancers fly 

Through the ringing hall of mirth. 
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I see the blood-red future stain 
On the warrior's gorgeous crest, 

And the bier amidst the bridal train, 
When they come with roses drest. 

I hear the still small moan of Time, 
Through the ivy-branches made, 

Where the palace, in its glory's prime, 
With the sunshine stands arrayed. 

The thunder of the seas I hear, 

The shriek along the wave, 
When the bark sweeps forth, and song and cheer 

Salute the parting brave. 

With every breeze a spirit sends 
To me some warning sign ; — 
. A mournful gift is mine, friends ! 
A mournful gift is mine ! 

Oh ! prophet heart ! thy grief, thy power 

To all deep souls belong; 
The shadow in the sunny hour, 

The wail in the mirthful song. 

This sight is all too sadly clear — 

For them a veil is riven ; 
Their piercing thoughts repose not here, 

Their home is but in heaven ! 
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NARRATIVE 

OF AN ASCENT OF MONT BLANO IN AUGUST, 1830. 

AS I was ascending the Mont An vert on the 1st August, 
1830, with Captain Pringle and the Comte de 
Hohenthal, the beauty of the weather and clearness of 
the sky put the idea of ascending Mont Blanc into my 
head. I made a few inquiries of our guide (Depland), 
who said there was every probability of the fine weather 
continuing, and that it would be an excellent opportunity 
for doing so. He offered willingly to accompany me, but 
referred me to another guide (Favret), who was ascending 
the Mont Anvert with a party at the time, and who had 
been at the top of Mont Blanc already two or three times. 
I remained in a state of indecision till I reached the Mer 
de Glace, the first sight of which fixed me in my resolu- 
tion. I spoke to Favret, who tried to dissuade me from 
the attempt, but said he would accompany me if I was 
resolved on making it, and that I should find plenty of 
guides willing to go with us. 
On our way down, we met Joseph Marie Coutet, the 
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most experienced of the guides, who had already been at 
the top of Mont Blanc eight times. He said very bluntly 
that I had much better not attempt it, and would not 
even promise his assistance. 

On my return to Chamouni, I went to old Coutet, the 
" Chef des Guides/' who undertook to procure me six 
guides for that purpose : he also begged permission that 
his son might accompany us " en amateur," which I of 
course allowed. However, the son never made his ap- 
pearance. 

I ordered the necessary provisions at my inn and re- 
mained quietly at Chamouni for the rest of the day, in 
order to be as fresh as possible for the morrow. 

Six guides at length offered themselves, with whom I 
was about to close, when the landlord of my inn, the 
Hdtel de Londres or d'Angleterre, called me aside, and 
told me that I should run a great risk with these men, if 
indeed they succeeded at all in bringing me to the sum- 
mit, — which I have now no doubt they could not have 
done, — as they had, with the exception of one, never 
ascended, and that one never by the new road. 

After infinite difliculty, however, and long consulta- 
tions, I engaged six other men — Joseph Marie Coutet, 
who had reached the summit in the last eight expeditions ; 
Michel Favret, three times up ; Mathieu Desalloud, never 
up ; Alexis Devouassoud, two or three times up (these 
four were regular guides) ; Auguste and Pierre Coutet, 
cousins; the first a porter who had been once up; the 
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latter, never, and who was to accompany us to the 
Grands Mulets, and go on with us, if it was found neces- 
sary to have his assistance. 

I found a great reluctance to accompany me on the 
part of those who had already made the ascent. Goutet 
indeed warned me that I must not rely on the married 
men making their appearance, and the event proved he 
was right, as more than one who had promised faithfully 
the evening before, never appeared on the morrow. I 
afterwards asked one of them (Julien) if he did not 
regret not having been with me during so prosperous an 
ascent; but he told me that he considered his duly 
towards his wife and family forbad his ever again risking 
his life for so uncertain a gain. Indeed he had reason 
to think so, for he was swept with Coutet into a crevasse 
by the slip of snow, which destroyed three of the guides 
in the unfortunate expedition of 1820, and was saved by 
almost a miracle. Out of the forty regularly established 
guides at Chamouni, I could only procure four, with 
Auguste, a candidate for the situation of guide, and 
Pierre, the lad, as they called him, though a year older 
than myself. Having agreed on the sums to be paid 
them, a further agreement was made (as is always done), 
that in case we are prevented going any] further than 
the Grand Plateau only two-thirds were to be paid ; and 
if we only reached the Grands Mulets, half price was all 
that they expected. 

w* 
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I amused myself that evening with reading Captain 
Sherwill's account, bnt found so many horrors in his re- 
cital, that I soon closed the book. I gave my purse and 
some papers to my landlord, with instructions what to do 
with them in case any accident should occur to us, and 
went to bed early. 

Favret woke me early next morning in high spirits, for 
the weather was lovely, and after breakfast I set off on a 
mule at about half past six for Coutet's cottage, which is 
at the foot of the mountain. A great number of travellers 
were setting off at the same time on different excursions, 
who all most cordially wished me success. Pringle and 
Hohenthal took the road to Martigny and the Grand St. 
Bernard. 

When I arrived at Coutet's cottage I put on a broad- 
brimmed straw hat and blue cloth jacket, and we pro- 
ceeded on our way. I saw nothing but grave faces around 
-me, and I fear that I must have been the cause of great 
anxiety to many a friend and relation of those who 
accompanied me. At the moment, however, L thought 
little of this, as the only ideas that entered my head were 
those of success or failure. 

Not a cloud was to be seen, and everything seemed in 
my favor. At the foot of the mountain I found the rest 
of my guides, with some of their friends, who had volun- 
teered carrying their burdens during the first part of the 
ascent. 
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I left Coutet's cottage at about a quarter past seven, 
and for two hours I ascended on my mule through a pine 
forest by a steep and, in some places, a difficult path. I 
then quitted my mule and proceeded on foot for about 
half an hour, when we reached the edge of the Glacier 
des Bossons. Here our friends left us, and each of the 
guides shouldered his knapsack. Our baggage consisted 
of the provisions, a linen cloth to serve for our tent, a 
couple of blankets, some straw, and a hatchet with some 
fire-wood. We had each a spiked pole about six feet 
long; some of the guides had crampons for their feet, but 
I did not take any, though I afterwards found that they 
would have assisted me, and should recommend to every 
one to be provided with them. 

We were three hours crossing the glacier, which we 
did without much difficulty ; the surface was rough, and 
we had to descend into many of the crevasses, which, 
however, are never there of any great size, in order to 
pass them. We scrambled about from crag to crag (of 
ice), and I found myself highly amused at the novelty of 
the scene. The ice, which at first was almost blackened 
by the " moraine," or rubbish, became purer apd more 
dazzling, and I put on a pair of green spectacles with 
gauze goggles, which were of the greatest use, as my eyes 
scarcely suffered at all. The thermometer in the shade 
was at 13° above the freezing point (Reaumur). We 
were now on the upper part of the Glacier de Tacconai, 
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which employed us about an hour more, when we at last 
reached the region of deep and perpetual snow. Here 
we found ourselves close to the Grands Mulets, our rest- 
ing-place for the night : though, owing to some crevasses 
we were forced to make half an hour's detour, and finally 
arrived there at a quarter past two, having performed our 
first day's journey in seven hours from Coutet's cottage, 
an unusually short time. 

The Grands Mulets are a row of pointed rocks, so steep 
that the snow cannot lie in any depth on them. On the 
western side is a ledge, which we cleared for our resting- 
place, of about four feet in breadth, and about a hundred 
feet above the snow. We placed our poles leaning against 
the rock, and threw the linen over them as a defence 
against the night air, though it would not have protected 
us in the least in any hard weather. There is never any 
rain at this height. 

We changed our clothes, which were wetted through 
by the snow, and hung them on the rock to dry. We 
then sat down to our cold dinner with our legs hanging 
over the edge of the rock, in high spirits at our hitherto 
successful journey. We enlivened ourselves afterwards 
with smoking and singing. Groups of people were as- 
sembled on the opposite point of the Breven to watch 
our arrival, and we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
many persons were, at that moment, thinking of, and 
perhaps envying us. 
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On the Grands Mulets we found the remains of some 
fire-wood — two empty bottles — and half a bottle of excel- 
lent brandy, which had been left by Mr. Auldjo in 1827. 
Afterwards, on our return to the Grands Mulets, I 
ordered the guides to leave a bottle or two of wine for 
my successor, whoever he may be. The sun was exceed- 
ingly hot, and I scrambled into the shade of an opposite 
point of rock, where I amused myself by taking sketches 
of the wonderful scenery around me. On the left, as I 
faced the summit, were the precipitous crags of the Pic 
du Midi, on the very highest peaks of which I could dis- 
tinctly see a large chamois bounding from crag to crag in 
the most extraordinary manner, as he was alarmed by 
the shouts which we raised to greet him. From the 
steep sides of the Pic du Midi, the greatest number of 
avalanches fell, which they did almost every minute, as 
the powerful rays of the afternoon sun had loosened the 
snow. They alighted chiefly in a valley to our left, where 
we could distinctly trace them, without a shadow of 
danger to ourselves. They were the first I had seen or 
heard, and those only who have witnessed them can 
imagine the effect they produced on my mind. We saw 
hundreds of them, though I believe that none were con- 
sidered as particularly fine; but during the night we 
heard some tremendous ones. There is something very 
awful in the dead silence that follows the fall of one of 
these monsters. 
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On our return from the summit we found that a large 
avalanche had fallen on the path by which we had passed 
a few hours before. 

We fired a pistol here repeatedly, but failed in produ- 
cing any remarkably fine echo, owing, I think, chiefly to 
the badness of our weapon. 

The view from the Grands Mulets is very beautiful. 
At our feet lay the valley of Chamouni in miniature. 
Above us -rose the majestic summit, the object of all our 
hopes and desires, while to the right the Dome du Gouter 
looked like an enormous mountain of itself. A small 
part of the lake of Geneva is visible. Between us and 
the Ddme du Gouter lay a vast expanse of snow, with 
nothing to break the uniformity of its surface, except the 
dark blue edges of some of the larger crevasses, which 
stretched across it, as if to forbid our further progress. 
Except the solitary chamois, no living thing was to be 
seen, though a few species of birds are sometimes found 
at this height. 

We now lighted a fire to prepare some lemonade for 
the next day's march. At the foot of the Grands Mulets 
is a small spring of water; the last supply that we were 
able to obtain, though this indeed could only have pro- 
ceeded from the melting of the snow. 

It would be useless attempting to describe the beauty 
of the scene when evening drew near, and the rays of the 
setting sun rose by degrees to the very tops of the sur- 
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rounding peaks, dyeing them with the most beautiful tints 
of purple, which faded by degrees into a most delicate 
pink, till the gray hue of night crept over the whole. 
The moon rose in great splendor, and I never shall forget 
the silent impressiyeness of the scene, uninterrupted ex- 
cept by the thunder of the avalanches that fell during 
the night from the sides of the great Pic du Midi into 
the valley below. I now turned into the tent, if it may 
so be called, and lay down with a knapsack for my pillow; 
and soon afterwards the guides crept in, and we packed 
together as well as we could, there being only room for 
two abreast. A small ledge of rough stones which we 
had raised was our security against rolling over the preci- 
pice, and I should have slept most comfortably, had we 
not been so cramped for room that it was impossible for 
me to move my legs without kicking the head of the un- 
fortunate man beyond me. As it was, the excitement of 
the undertaking, the anxiety for the result, and the 
novelty of the scene, combined to keep me awake for 
some time, and a strange variety of ideas crowded on my 
mind. It frequently occurred to me, how little my 
friends in England could imagine the sort of resting- 
place I had chosen for myself that night, and I could 
not quite banish from my mind the possibility that I 
might never return to them again, though I did not 
suffer myself to dwell long on such thoughts as these. 
The night was not particularly cold, and at last I fell asleep. 
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At two o'clock the next morning, we were roused, and 
made hasty preparations for our departure. A few gray 
clouds were floating about, which the guides considered 
as rather a good sign. The thermometer was at five 
above freezing point (Reaumur). I was dressed as on 
the preceding day, with the addition of a second shirt, 
cloth trousers instead of the light ones I had worn, a 
cotton nightcap under my straw hat, which was tied 
tightly under my chin, thick fur gloves, and cloth gaiters 
bound close round my feet with packthread. The tern* 
perature was exceedingly variable, as the wind blew along 
some of the valleys which we entered, with great force 
and coldness, while in others we were sheltered from 
everything (later in the day) except the powerful rays of 
the sun, reflected as they were on all sides from the sur- 
rounding walls of snow. We left most of our baggage 
at the Mulets, taking only two knapsacks, which the 
guides carried by turns, containing some provisions, a 
telescope, and a thermometer. Our provisions consisted 
of chickens, bread, wine, some very acid lemonade, 
vinegar, chocolate, and dried plums, which are of great 
use in allaying thirst when kept in the mouth, as snow 
is not able to produce that effect. Water would have 
congealed at this height. We also took some Eau de 
Cologne to relieve the acute headache which generally 
attacks persons at a great height, and from which I suf- 
fered afterwards considerably during the ascent. 
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We scrambled down the Grands Millets, and reached 
the snow, where we fastened ourselves together by twos 
and threes with ropes round our waists. **The four most 
experienced guides took it by turns to lead, which is the 
most fatiguing post, as the snow yields more or less to 
the foot, while we followed in the hardened footsteps of 
our leader. 

We set off at half past two in silence, for we knew 
that all our powers and strength would be required before 
the day was over. The moment I had put my foot on 
' the snow, I felt that my respiration was, to a certain 
degree, impeded ; a sensation which afterwards increased 
most painfully. We walked, however, slowly, with the 
intention of reserving our strength as much as possible 
for the latter part of our ascent. The snow was hard 
and good, and the " Ponts de Neige" over the crevasses 
were firm. For above an hour, we were working our 
way under an impending cliff of snow, that looked every 
moment as if about to detach itself from the great mass 
and to fall on our heads. The crevasses here are numer- 
ous, but not so large as those above the Grand Plateau, 
which we reached after four hours' hard work. 

Generally speaking, only a small portion of the cre- 
vasses, that are not of great width, is visible ; they are 
crusted over with frozen snow, and it is here that the ut- 
most experience and skill are required in the guides. In 
crossing these, we always carried our poles at a right 
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angle with the supposed direction of the crevasses, and 
placed our feet softly on the snow, before we leant for- 
ward the weignt of our bodies. Some we crossed on our 
hands and knees, making ourselves as long as we possibly 
could. Over others we sent a guide, well secured by 
ropes, who, when he had got over, sat down with his 
heels and pole well planted in the snow, while we fol- 
lowed very delicately in his footsteps, holding the rope in 
one hand. I twice sank above my waist, and several 
times above my knees, in crossing these places during the 
descent, when the snow was much softer. One of the 
men (Alexis, 1 think), sank rather deeper once, and 
fairly screamed with fright, but scrambled out again, 
before we could even tighten the rope which was fastened 
round his waist. 

The Grand Plateau is a vast amphitheatre of snow, ap- 
parently surrounded on three sides by almost perpen- 
dicular heights, the fourth side being that by which we as- 
cended. Facing us, was a line of small bare rocks, called 
" Les Bochers Rouges/ 7 near the foot of which lie deeply 
entombed in some crevasse, the bodies of the three unfortu- 
nate men who perished in 1820. Here we halted for 
breakfast, but I had most completely lost my appetite, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that I forced my- 
self to eat the wing of a chicken and drink a little wine, 
as I was assured that if I took nothing I should not have 
strength to carry me to the summit. I already felt very 
much fatigued. 
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Having gladly finished my breakfast, in a few minutes 
we resumed oar route, turning towards the left and tra- 
versing the broad plain of the Grand Plateau till we en- 
tered a valley which soon shut it from our view. This 
road had been discovered by Coutet at the last ascent 
but one, being a longer but less dangerous route than the 
old one, which ascended on the right of the "Rocher 
Rouges." 

As we passed near the foot of these rocks, Coutet 
pointed significantly, and said in a low tone, "Us sont la." 
It was a melancholy recollection, and all the guides 
seemed to feel deeply the loss of their ill-fated comrades ; 
who will in all probability remain imbedded beneath the 
Grand Plateau till the day of judgment. 

The most painful part of the journey had now com- 
menced. The heights we had to climb were generally 
steep, and it was necessary for the leader to cut steps in 
the snow with a small hatchet made for the purpose. 
The valleys were filled with enormous crevasses, which 
generally crossed them from side to side. 

The scenery was of that sublime nature of which a 
man can have no idea till he has seen it. I never con- 
ceived anything so splendid as the interior of some of the 
crevasses we passed. There were enormous grottoes of 
brilliant ice, with vaults extending further than the eye 
could trace, containing enormous icicles of every possible 
shape. Some of the edges of the crevasses were worked, 
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as if by the hand of man, in the most beautiful fretwork, 
with wonderful regularity. Their flooring, as I may call 
it, seemed generally firm. As far as I could judge, the 
depth of many seemed to be between two and three 
hundred feet. I would have given anything to have de- 
scended into one, but it was utterly out of the question, as 
we had then no time to spare, and on our return the edges 
of the crevasses would have been too soft to bear our 
weight; in addition to which, I doubted exceedingly 
whether the guides would .have had strength enough left 
to pull me up again: indeed, we had not a sufficient 
length of rope for such an attempt. 

The " Ponts de Neige" were generally secure, with the 
exception of one, which we had some difficulty in passing, 
and which did not give us very pleasing anticipations for 
our return, when the little snow that was there would be 
half melted by the mid-day sun. 

We passed it, however, and in about two hours after 
leaving the Grand Plateau, we arrived at a wall of snow 
about two hundred feet in height, which we were obliged 
to climb, and which was very nearly perpendicular. My 
difficulty in breathing had greatly increased; I had violent 
shooting pains through my head ; and my guides already 
felt the same symptoms, though in a less degree. 

We ascended in a zigzag direction, resting every ten 
minutes for two or three, and turning our feces downwards 
to breathe more freely while the leader was cutting steps 
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in advance. In these short intervals I frequently fell 
asleep, while the steepness of the place was so great that 
I was forced to lean my head against the snow in order 
to preserve my balance. When I moved, I did so almost 
mechanically. Both the asthmatic and headachy feelings 
were much relieved when I remained quiet, but instantly 
recommenced when in action again. Often did I wish 
Mont Blanc had never existed ; but the thought of aban- 
doning my attempt never occurred to me, and I kept my 
wishes to myself. My guides frequently offered to assist 
► me by pulling at the rope round my waist, but I was 
anxious to do without help if possible ; and, thanks to the 
strength of my constitution I was enabled to succeed. 
I considered myself most fortunate in escaping the spit- 
ting of blood, giddiness, and sickness, which persons of 
weaker lungs often experience when at this height. 

In about an hour and a half we reached the " Petite 
Mulcts/ 7 almost the last points of bare rock which are 
visible on the mountain, where we rested for five or six 
minutes. Another hour and a half of steep ascent brought 
us at last to the summit, on which I stepped without the 
slightest emotion of pleasure. My ideas were confused 
from my thorough exhaustion, and after stupidly gazing 
on the vast scene around me, I sat down on a knapsack 
and fell asleep with my head on my knees. 

After nearly ten minutes they woke me, and I found 
myself much refreshed. At the same time I woke to a 
x* 
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more perfect enjoyment of my new situation ; that extreme 
exhaustion which had overpowered my mind as well as 
my body, had passed away and I was myself again ! It 
is perfectly useless for me to attempt to describe what I 
saw : I can only say that it amply repaid me for all the 
dangers and fatigue I had undergone. France, Italy, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, lay at my feet. The Lake of 
Geneva and Pays de Yaud seemed quite close to me. 
Mont Rosa, Milan, and the neighborhood of Genoa, the 
town itself being hidden by the heights beyond which it is 
built. On the north, far beyond the Jura, I saw what , 
may have been Dijon, as it has been before seen, and the 
weather was perfectly clear. The Valley of Chamouni 
was under our feet, with the Arve running through it 
like a thread of silver, and the innumerable peaks of the 
Alps, all looking like pigmies compared with the giant 
on which I was standing. 

My excessive fatigue caused me to forget two or three 
things I wished to have done, such as looking for the 
stars with a telescope, some of which, I believe, may be 
seen: I could not certainly distinguish them with the 
naked eye. I forgot, too, to fire a pistol, to hear (if I 
may say so) it make no noise : I did fire it high up for 
an echo, and it produced a much weaker report. The 
sky was an extraordinarily dark blue, almost black. 

I did not feel that lightness in treading that is often 
experienced at that height. I lost all appetite and thirst 
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in ascending, but the latter was very great afterwards. 
The thermometer was at zero. 

The summit appeared to me to be about 120 feet long 
by 50 broad, of an oval shape, with the corner towards 
the northwest considerably raised. The shape of the sur- 
face, consisting entirely of snow, and subject to great vicis- 
situdes of weather, must be perpetually liable to change. 

I may here remark, that the upper layers of the snow 
on the mountain are unlike those which fall on the lower 
regions, being composed of separate globules, unconnected 
with, each other, except by the cohesion of frost. 

We remained on the summit only twenty-five minutes, 
the longest halt during the day, as we were anxious to 
avoid passing a second night on the mountain. 

My feelings were very different when we began to de- 
scend from the perfect apathy and indifference with which 
I had arrived at the top. The triumph of having suc- 
ceeded in our attempt, the excitement of the guides as 
well as of myself, and the ease in descending compared 
with the fatigue we had previously felt, raised our spirits 
to the highest pitch, and we set off with shouts of joy. 

At a very short distance from the summit a butterfly 
flew past us : we had neither the power nor the inclina- 
tion to catch it.* 

♦Near the top of the Faido, a high mountain by the pass of St. Gothard, 
I found part of a swarm of bees lying on the snow, most of them frozen, but 
some still alive. 
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In ascending, the snow was hard and good, but by 
mid-day the sun had softened it, and in most places we 
trod knee-deep, which was fatiguing and dangerous, as 
the " Ponts de Neige" over the crevasses were insecure. 

The glissades were very amusing. Down an angle of 
45 degrees, for instance, we slid on our heels, with the 
pole behind us in the snow, like a third leg. This re- 
quires great practice, and at first I never went more than 
a few yards without falling, which is an excellent joke in 
soft snow. At the steeper places we fairly sat down, and, 
with our poles in the snow behind to guide us, lifted up 
our heels, and away we went like lightning. We had 
some excellent races in this manner, and I enjoyed them 
much. Small crevasses are passed in this way without 
danger, as the rapidity with which we went prevented 
our sinking. 

The excitement of our enterprise was so great, that I 
can affirm, without any idea of boasting, that I did not 
during the whole time feel the least degree of fear or even 
nervousness, though I have frequently since shuddered 
at the remembrance of some of the places we passed. 
Once, in the beginning, as I looked down on a steep place 
from a narrow path, I fancied that I saw the rocks and 
valley below slowly moving along, but I immediately 
stood still and looked steadily at them, and never felt 
giddy afterwards. 

Our greatest difficulties at this period of the journey 
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were at that exceedingly steep plage I noticed in the as- 
cent, which required the greatest caution, and took us 
more time in descending than we had been in ascending 
it. No one, however, made even a false step here. The 
crevasse which I have before particularly alluded to, was 
crossed after many precautions and without accident. In 
all probability another week would have melted away the 
little "pont" that remained and left the valley perfectly 
impassable. Had we been unable to cross this on our re- 
turn, we must either have remained on the mountain and, 
it is needless to add, have perished, or retraced our steps 
to near the summit, and descended by the dangerous pass 
of the " Rochers Rouges." I do not think, however, that 
we should have had strength to reascend, especially as 
the snow was so soft, and we should have been soon over- 
taken by night and (as the next day proved) a storm. I 
was not aware of the extent of our danger till we had 
passed it, when I need not say how grateful we all felt 
for our safe deliverance. The coolness and intrepidity of 
my guides are beyond all praise. In descending, I did 
not feel the slightest difficulty in breathing, and the pains 
in my head gradually decreased. In some places the 
wind was high, and the light snow drifted along in sheets 
when disturbed by our footsteps. 

On our return to the Grands Mulets, in three hours 
and a half, we packed up the baggage we had left there, 
which, like iEsop's load, had been considerably lightened, 
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and arrived on the glacier, where we halted a few minutes 
to rest. It was exceedingly hot, and I never suffered so 
much from thirst as then, which nothing would quench, 
and which I did not get rid of till I put myself into a hot 
bath on my return to Chamouni. 

At the foot of the mountain, I found a mule waiting 
for me; and we returned to Chamouni about half past 
eight, having been half the time descending that was oc- 
cupied by the ascent. Though at so late an hour, I found 
crowds of people waiting to receive me in triumph, as, 
from Chamouni, they could with telescopes distinctly trace 
our progress. I did not feel much tired, and was too 
feverish to sleep well, but the next morning I was ex- 
ceedingly stiff, and not sorry to remain quiet during most 
of the day. My face was much swelled and the skin 
turned black and wrinkled, but after a few days peeled 
off. My eyes scarcely suffered, and that only for a day 
or two. Had I not worn green spectacles, I firmly be- 
lieve I should have been blinded; for nothing can give 
an idea of the dazzling brilliancy of the snow above, when 
I now and then for a moment took them off. Two of my 
guides who had only worn green veils over their faces 
could scarcely see for a day or two after their descent. 

It was amusing to see what a lion I became at Cha- 
mouni during the two days I remained there afterwards. 
The place was crowded with visitors, and some asked me 
the most absurd questions imaginable. 
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I cannot pass over in silence the exceedingly liberal 
conduct of my host, who, though I was a perfect stranger 
to him, offered to lend me all the money requisite to pay 
my guides and other expenses, without even asking for 
any security, as, haying had no previous intention of as- 
cending Mont Blanc, I had not brought enough with me 
for that purpose. I however preferred taking one of the 
guides with me on my return to Geneva. The reasonable 
charges and great attentions of my host induce me to re- 
commend him most strongly to those who visit Chamouni. 

With regard to this expedition, I cannot do better than 
repeat Coutet's own words when I first applied to him for 
his assistance. " If you succeed, you will think nothing 
of the fatigue and expense ; but if you are compelled by 
weather or any other circumstance to abandon it, you will 
be exceedingly sorry that the idea ever entered your 
head." 

In conclusion : I should most earnestly advise no one 
to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc ; for though I found 
myself amply repaid by my success for all my fatigue and 
troubles, the chances are very great indeed against any 
one having again a journey so prosperous in weather and 
every other respect as mine was. But to any one who 
does not care for a rough lodging, I strongly recommend 
to go to the Grands Mulets, which he may easily do with 
two or three guides at a trifling expense, pass the night 
there, and return the following day. I should hardly 
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think it possible to return from the Grands Mulcts the 
same day, but, at all events, the night is the most inte- 
resting time of the whole. He will there see enough to 
give him an idea, though an imperfect one, of the awful 
scenery which is only to be found above. He will have 
a splendid view during daylight, and (if he times his visit 
well) a glorious sunset and moonlight afterwards, and 
plenty of avalanches during the whole of his stay there. 
He will experience little danger of fatigue, and, more- 
over, he will have the distinction of being the first man 
who ever wiUingly halted at the Grands Mulets, or half- 
way-house, without the intention of proceeding further. 
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GRANADA IN THE YEAR 1820. 

BT THB HONORABLE HOBABT ORADOGK. 

O sacer et magnus Vatum labor, omnia fato 
Eripis, et popuHs donas mortalibtts aevum ! 

LUCAN. 

YES ! nations have their little span 
To boast awhile, and sink like man : 
Pelides struts his hour and dies, 
And Troy without a tombstone lies ; 
Rome — Roman Rome — unsceptred lay, 
A living corpse to feed decay, 
Ere empire's pageant passed away. 
If the hue of life was on her lip, 
'Twas but the ruddy drops that drip 
From the Ghoul's when his hated feast is o'er, 
And his tooth still red with another's gore. 
More harmless now, the outworn dame 
In robes of sackcloth wraps her frame, 
Fasts once a week, and tells her beads, 
And mumbles a curse upon jangling creeds. 
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E'en Pallas saw her daughter droop, 

And under her .weight of laurels stoop, 

And like a vulgar city lie, 

Obedient to her destiny. 

If still a loveliness was there, 

If still her cheek seemed young and fair, 

'Twas but a hectic, which is oft, 

In bright deceit, Death's dearest hue ; 
Those evening tints, so sweetly soft, 

Which sunset only brings to view. 
Freedom, that sun of life, is gone, 
And all is dark on Marathon. 

Oh, Greece ! how oft I've sighed to see 
The deepness of thy misery; 
How oft, when circled by the rude 
Bent sons of thy decrepitude, 

I've doubted all the storied page 
That makes thee great, and wise, and free, 
The Albion of thy studded sea ! 

Who, gazing on thy helpless age, 
Recalls thee, as thou stood'st of old, 
With greave of steel, and crown of gold ! 
Say, are those glowing legends truth, 
That tell us of thy lovely youth, 
(Like odors of some flower, whose birth 
Was heavenly, though it died on earth, 
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And left its name and scent behind) 
Or, but when fancy's gorgeous wings 

Shake o'er our sleep a perfumed wind, 
Dream we these fabled things ? 

What is that fire, that spreading bright 
Its burning tresses to the night, 
Shakes o'er heaven, and earth, and sea, 
The light of a dread solemnity ? 
Sea and shore were dark and dun 

Beneath that rocky hill 5 / 

All sound of human voice was still 
When the dreadful task begun ; 
But now the flame is flickering far, 

And it tinges the night with red, 
And it rises in pomp, for 'tis Freedom's star, 

Over Parga's tower-crowned head. 
Yes ! from the ashes of that fire 

A better dawn shall rise, 
Which soon shall mantle high and higher 

O'er Grecia's kindling skies ; 
And wakening at the morning light, 

She shall find her dark days flown, 
And shall rouse her like the Nazarite, 

When his locks of strength were grown ! 
But, men of Greece, remember ever, 
He, who a tyrant's chain would sever, 
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He, who would free his land of birth, 

Must live for her alone, 
And six feet of his native earth 

Be welcome as her throne ; 
And never him a patriot call 
Who puts his trust in battled wall, 
And does not hold the fortress best 
That rises in a freed man's breast, 

When Hellas call for aid ; 
Or any bed can deem more sweet 
Than 'neath the sod below his feet, 

Where, when a child, he played. 

There's a music upon the tongue that tells 
How the sons of Granada loved and sighed ; 

There's a feverish thrill in the verse that swells 
O'er the rapture with which they fought and died; 
Oppressed, insulted, scorned, betrayed 
By treaties broke as soon as made, 

(Those cheap bright baits which sceptred knaves 

Throw to their own and their neighbor's slaves) 
The lordly conquerors of Spain 
Were outlaws in their own domain. 
They came upon the storm that hurled 
The Arab's faith o'er half the world, 
When borne upon its sweeping wing 
A new-born zeal sat conquering. 
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The whirlwind of their own drear plains 

Outdoes them not in speed and wrath, 
And the same deep desolate track remains 

Of the whirlwind's foot, and the Arab's path, 
When Allah tells him to smite the Giaour, 
And cut a way to the Houri's bower. 
Full little had the Spaniard done, 

Had all within these walls been sound, 
But faction, ere his arms, begun 

To pull their greatness to the ground. 
Granada ! thine was a redder flood 
Of Moslem than Castilian blood, 
Nor could the foe inflict the harms 
Were dealt on thee by thine own right arms! 
Assailed without, and torn within, 
And scathed by Christian, and by kin, 
At least it was not dull Decay 
That eat a cankered heart away ; 
It was not Luxury's lazy hand 

That signed thy doom, and scooped thy grave, 
But a soldier's arm with an iron brand, 

Dug the last dwelling of the brave. 
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THE DREAM. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

Chi dice mal d'amore 
Dice unafalsita! 

Italian Song. 

THE time of the occurrence of the little legend about 
to be narrated, was that of the commencement of 
the reign of Henry IV. of France, whose accession and 
conversion, while they brought peace to the kingdom 
whose throne he ascended, were inadequate to heal the 
deep wounds mutually inflicted by the inimical parties. 
Private feuds and the memory of mortal injuries existed 
between those now apparently united ; and often did the 
hands that had clasped each other in seeming friendly 
greeting,, involuntarily, as the grasp was released, clasp 
the dagger's hilt, as fitter spokesman to their passions 
than the words of courtesy that had just fallen from their 
lips. Many of the fiercer Catholics retreated to their 
distant provinces; and while they concealed in solitude 
their rankling discontent, not less keenly did they long 
for the day when they might show it openly. 
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In a large and fortified chateau built on a rugged steep 
overlooking the Loire, not far from the town of Nantes, 
dwelt the last of her race and the heiress of their fortunes, 
the young and beautiful Countess de Villeneuve. She 
had spent the preceding year in complete solitude in her 
secluded abode ; and the mourning she wore for a father 
and two brothers, the victims of the civil wars, was a 
graceful and good reason why she did not appear at court, 
and mingle with its festivities. But the orphan countess 
inherited a high name and broad lands ; and it was soon 
signified to her that the king, her guardian, desired that 
she should bestow them, together with her hand, upon 
some noble whose birth and accomplishments should 
entitle him to the gift. Constance, in reply, expressed 
her intentions of taking vows, and retiring to a convent. 
The king earnestly and resolutely forbade this act, be- 
lieving such an idea to be the result of sensibility over- 
wrought by sorrow, and relying on the hope, that, after a 
time, the genial spirit of youth would break through this 
cloud. 

A year passed, and still the countess persisted ; and at 
last, Henry, unwilling to exercise compulsion — desirous 
too, of judging for himself of the motives that led one so 
beautiful, young, and gifted with fortune's favors, to 
desire to bury herself in a cloister — announced his in- 
tention, now that the period of her mourning was expired, 
of visiting her chateau; and if he brought not with him, 
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the monarch said, inducement sufficient to change her 
design, he would yield his consent to its fulfilment. 

Many a sad hour had Constance passed — many a day 
of tears, and many a night of restless misery. She had 
closed her gates against every visitant ; and, like the Lady 
Olivia in "Twelfth Night/' vowed herself to loneliness 
and weeping. Mistress of herself, she easily silenced the 
entreaties and remonstrances of underlings, and nursed 
her grief as it had been the thing she loved. Yet it was 
too keen, too bitter, too burning, to be a favored guest. 
In fact, Constance, young, ardent, and vivacious, battled 
with it, struggled and longed to cast it off; but all that 
was joyful in itself, or fair in outward show, only served 
to renew it ; and she could best support the burden of 
her sorrow with patience, when, yielding to it, it oppressed 
but did not torture her. 

Constance had left the castle to wander in the neighbor- 
ing grounds. Lofty and extensive as were the apartments 
of her abode, she felt pent up within their walls, beneath 
their fretted roofs. The clear sky, the spreading uplands, 
the antique wood, associated to her with every dear recol- 
lection of her past life, enticed her to spend hours and 
days beneath their leafy coverts. The motion and change 
eternally working, as the wind stirred among the boughs, 
or the journeying sun rained its beams through them, 
soothed and called her out of that dull sorrow which 
clutched her heart with so unrelenting a pang beneath, 
her castle roof. 
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There was one spot on the verge of the well-wooded 
park, one nook of ground, whence she could discern the 
country extended beyond, yet which was in itself thick 
set with tall umbrageous trees — a spot which she had for- 
sworn, yet whither unconsciously her steps forever tended, 
and where now again, for the twentieth time that day, 
she had unaware found herself. She sat upon a grassy 
mound, and looked wistfully on the flowers she had her- 
self planted to adorn the verduous recess — to her the 
temple of memory and lover She held the letter from 
the king which was the parent to her of so much despair. 
Dejection sat upon her features, and her gentle heart 
asked fate why, so young, unprotected, and forsaken, she 
should have to struggle with this new form of wretched- 
ness. 

"I but ask," she thought, "to live in my father's 
halls — in the spot familiar to my infancy — to water with 
my frequent tears the graves of those I loved; and here 
in these woods, where such a mad dream of happiness 
was mine, to celebrate forever the obsequies of Hope \" 

A rustling among the boughs now met her ear — her 
heart beat quick — all again was still. " Foolish girl I" 
she half muttered : " dupe of thine own passionate fancy: 
because here we met; because seated here I have ex- 
pected, and sounds like these have announced, his dear 
approach ; so now every cony as it stirs, and every bird 
as it awakens silence, speaks of him. Gaspar ! — mine 
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once — never again will this beloved spot be made glad by 
thee — never more 1" 

Again the bushes were stirred and footsteps were heard 
in the brake. She arose ; her heart beat high : it most 
be that silly Manon, with her impertinent entreaties for 
her to return. But the steps were firmer and slower than 
would be those of her waiting-woman ; and now emerging 
from] the shade, she too plainly discerned the intruder. 
Her first impulse was to fly : — but once again to see him — 
to hear his voice : — once again before she placed eternal 
vows between them, to stand together, and find the wide 
chasm filled which absence had made, could not injure 
the dead, and would soften the fatal sorrow that made 
her cheek so pale. 

And now he was before her the same beloved one with 
whom she had exchanged vows of constancy. He, like 
her, seemed sad, nor could she resist the imploring glance 
that entreated her for one moment to remain. 

" I come, lady/' said the young knight, " without a 
hope to bend your inflexible will. I come but once again 
to see you, and to bid you farewell before I depart for 
the Holy Land. I come to beseech you not to immure 
yourself in the dark cloister to avoid one as hateful as 
myself : — one you will never see more. Whether I die 
or live in Palestine, France and I are parted forever !" 

" Palestine !" said Constance ; " that were fearful were 
it true ; but King Henry will never so lose his favorite 
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cavalier. The throne you helped to build you still will 
guard. Nay, as I ever had power over thought of thine, 
go not* to Palestine." 

" One word of yours could detain me — one smile — 
Constance — " and the youthful lover knelt before her; 
but her harsher purpose was recalled by the image once 
so dear and familiar, now so strange and so forbidden. 

"Linger no longer here !" she cried. " No smile, no 
word of mine will ever again be yours. Why are you 
here — here, where the spirits of the dead wander, and, 
claiming these shades as their own, curse the false girl who 
permits their murderer to disturb their sacred repose ?" 

" When love was young and you were kind," replied 

the knight, " you taught me to thread the intricacies of 

. these woods — you welcomed me to this dear spot, where 

once you vowed to be my own — even beneath these 

ancient trees." 

" A wicked sin it was," said Constance, " to unbar my 
lather's doors to the son of his enemy, and dearly is it 
punished !" 

The young knight gained courage as she spoke ; yet 
he dared not move, lest she, who, every instant, appeared 
ready to take flight, should be startled from her momen- 
tary tranquillity ; but he slowly replied : — " Those were 
happy days, Constance, full of terror and deep joy, when 
evening brought me to your feet; and while hate and 
vengeance were as its atmosphere to yonder frowning 
castle, this leafy, starlit bower was the shrine of love." 
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" Happy ! — miserable days J" echoed Constance ; 
" when I imagined good could arise from failing in my 
duty, and that disobedience would be rewarded of God. 
Speak not of love, Gaspar! — a sea of blood divides us 
forever ! Approach me not ! The dead and the beloved 
stand even now between us : their pale shadows warn me 
of my fault, and menace me for listening to their mur- 
derer.^ 

"That am not I!" exclaimed the youth. "Behold, 
Constance, we are each the last of our race. Death has 
dealt cruelly with us, and we are alone. It was not so 
when first we loved — when parent, kinsman, brother, nay, 
my own mother breathed curses on the house of Vil- 
leneuve ; and in spite of all I blessed it. I saw thee, 
my lovely one, and blessed it. The God of peace planted 
love in our hearts, and with mystery and secrecy we met 
during many a summer night in the moonlit dells ; and 
when daylight was abroad, in this sweet recess we fled 
to avoid its scrutiny, and here, even here, where now I 
kneel in supplication, we both knelt and made our vows. 
Shall they be broken?" 

Constance wept as her lover recalled the images of 
happy hours. "Never," she exclaimed, "0 never! 
Thou knowest, or will soon know, Gaspar, the faith and 
resolves of one who dare not be yours. Was it for us to 
talk of love and happiness, when war, and hate, and blood 
were raging around ? The fleeting flowers our young 
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hands strewed were trampled by the deadly encounter of 
mortal foes. By your father's hand mine died; and 
little boots it to know whether, as my brother swore, and 
you deny, your hand did or did not deal the blow that 
destroyed him. You fought among those by whom he 
died. Say no more — no other word : it is impiety to- 
wards the unreposing dead to hear you. Go, Gaspar; 
forget me. Under the chivalrous and gallant Henry your 
career may be glorious; and many a fair girl will listen, 
as once I did, to your vows, and be made happy by them. 
Farewell ! May the Virgin bless you ! In my cell and 
cloister-home I will not forget the best Christian lesson — 
to pray for our enemies. Gaspar, farewell !" 

She glided hastily from the bower : with swift steps 
she threaded the glade and sought the castle. Once 
within the seclusion of her own apartment she gave way 
to the burst of grief that tore her gentle bosom like a 
tempest; for hers was that worst sorrow which taints 
past joys, making remorse wait upon the memory of bliss, 
and linking love and fancied guilt in such fearful society 
as that of a tyrant when he bound a living body to a 
corpse. Suddenly a thought darted into her mind. At 
first she rejected it as puerile and superstitious ; but it 
would not be driven away. She called hastily for her 
attendant. " Manon," she said, " didst thou ever sleep 
on St. Catherine's couch ?" 

Manon crossed herself. " Heaven forefend ! None ever 
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did, since I was born, but two : one fell into the Loire 
and was drowned ; the other only looked upon the narrow 
bed, and returned to her own home without a word. It 
is an awful place ; and if the votary have not led a pious 
and good life, woe betide the hour when she rests her head 
on the holy stone I" 

Constance crossed herself also. " As for our lives, it 
is only through our Lord and the blessed saints that we 
can any of us hope for righteousness. I will sleep on 
that couch to-morrow night I" 

" Dear, my lady ! the King arrives to-morrow." 

"Tfye more need that I resolve. It cannot be that 
misery so intense should dwell in any heart, and no cure 
be found. I had hoped to be the bringer of peace to our 
houses ; and is the good work to be for me a crown of 
thorns ? Heaven shall direct me. I will rest to-morrow 
night on St. Catherine's bed : and if, as I have heard, 
the saint deigns to direct her votaries in dreams, I will 
be guided by her; and believing that I act according to 
the dictates of Heaven, I shall feel resigned even to the 
worst." 

The King was on his way to Nantes from Paris, and 
he slept on this night at a castle but a few miles distant. 
Before dawn a young cavalier was introduced into his 
chamber. The knight had a serious, nay, a sad aspect; 
and all beautiful as he was in feature and limb, looked 
wayworn and haggard. He stood silent in Henry's pre- 
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sence, who, alert and gay, turned his lively blue eyes 
upon his guest, saying gently, "So thou foundest her 
obdurate, Gaspar?" 

" I found her resolved on our mutual misery. Alas ! 
my liege, it is not, credit me, the least of my grief 
that Constance sacrifices her own happiness when she 
destroys mine." 

" And thou believest that she will say nay to the gail- 
lard cavalier whom we ourselves present to her V 

" Oh ! my liege, think not that thought ! it cannot be. 
My heart deeply, most deeply, thanks you for your gene- 
rous condescension. But she whom her lover's voice in 
solitude — whose entreaties, when memory and seclusion 
aided the spell — could not persuade, will resist even your 
majesty's commands. She is bent upon entering a clois- 
ter ; and I, so please you, will now take my leave : — I am 
henceforth a soldier of the cross, and will die in Pales- 
tine." 

" Gaspar," said the monarch, " I know woman better 
than thou. It is not by submission nor tearful plaints 
she is to be won. The death of her relatives naturally 
sits heavy at the young Countess's heart ; and nourishing 
in solitude her regret and her repentance, she fancies 
that Heaven itself forbids your union. Let the voice of 
the world reach her — the voice of earthly power and 
earthly kindness — the one commanding, the other plead- 
ing, and both finding response in her own heart — and by 
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my fay and the Holy Cross, she will be yours. Let our 
plan still hold. And now to horse : the morning wears, 
and the sun is risen/' 

The King arrived at the bishop's palace, and proceeded 
forthwith to mass in the cathedral. A sumptuous dinner 
succeeded, and it was afternoon before the monarch pro- 
ceeded through the town beside the Loire to where, a 
little above Nantes, the Chateau Villeneuve was situated. 
The young Countess received him at the gate. Henry 
looked in vain for the cheek blanched by misery, the 
aspect of downcast despair which he had been taught to 
expect. Her cheek was flushed, her manner animated, 
her voice scarce tremulous. "She loves him not," 
thought Henry, " or already her heart has consented." 

A collation was prepared for the monarch; and after 
some little hesitation, arising even from the cheerfulness 
of her mien, he mentioned the name of Gaspar. Con- 
stance blushed instead of turning pale, and replied very 
quickly, " To-morrow, good my liege; I ask for a respite 
but until to-morrow ; — all will then be decided ; — to-mor- 
row I am vowed to God — or — " 

She looked confused, and the King, at once surprised 
and pleased, said, " Then you hate not young De Vaude- 
mont ; — you forgive him for the inimical blood that 
warms his veins." 

" We are taught that we should forgive, that we should 
love our enemies," the Countess replied with some trepi- 
dation. 
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" Now by Saint Denis that is a right welcome answer 
for the novice/' said the King, laughing. " What ho ! 
my faithful serving-man, Dan Apollo in disguise ! come 
forward, and thank your lady for her love." 

" In such disguise as had concealed him from all, the 
cavalier had hung behind, and viewed with infinite sur- 
prise the demeanor and calm countenance of the lady. 
He could not hear her words: but was this even she 
whom he had seen trembling and weeping the evening 
before ? — this she whose very heart was torn by conflict- 
ing passion ? — who saw the pale ghosts of parent and 
kinsman stand between her and the lover whom more 
than her life she adored ? It was a riddle hard to solve. 
The King's call was in unison with his impatience, and 
he sprang forward. He was at her feet; while she, still 
passion-driven, overwrought by the very calmness she had 
assumed, uttered one cry as she recognized him, and sank 
senseless to the floor. 

All this was very unintelligible. Even when her 
attendants had brought her to life, another fit succeeded, 
and then passionate floods of tears ; while the monarch, 
waiting in the hall, eyeing the half-eaten collation, and * 
humming some romance in commemoration of woman's 
waywardness, knew not how to reply to Vaudemont's look 
of bitter disappointment and anxiety. At length the 
Countess's chief attendant came with an apology : " her 
lady was ill, very ill. The next day she would throw 
z* 
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herself at the King's feet, at once to solicit his excuse, 
and to disclose her purpose. 

" To-morrow — again to-morrow ! — Does to-morrow bear 
some charm, maiden ?" said the King. " Can you read 
us the riddle, pretty one ? What strange tale belongs to 
to-morrow, that all rests on its advent ?" 

Manon colored, looked down, and hesitated. But 
Henry was no tyro in the art of enticing ladies' attend- 
ants to disclose their ladies' counsel. Manon was besides 
frightened by the Countess's scheme, on which she was 
still obstinately bent, so she was the more readily induced 
to betray it. To sleep in St. Catherine's bed, to rest on 
a narrow ledge overhanging the deep rapid Loire, and if, 
as was most probable, the luckless dreamer escaped from 
falling into it, to take the disturbed visions that such 
uneasy slumber might produce for the dictate of Heaven, 
was a madness of which even Henry himself could 
scarcely deem any woman capable. But could Constance, 
her whose beauty was so highly intellectual, and whom 
he had heard perpetually praised for her strength of 
mind and talents, could she be so strangely infatuated ! 
And can passion play such freaks with us? — like death, 
levelling even the aristocracy of the soul, and bringing 
noble and peasant, the wise and foolish, under one thral- 
dom? It was strange — yet she must have her way. 
That she hesitated in her decision was much ; and it was 
to be hoped that St. Catherine would play no ill-natured 
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part. Should it be otherwise, a purpose to be swayed by 
a dream might be influenced by other waking thoughts. 
To the more material kind of danger some safeguard 
should be brought. 

There is no feeling more awful than that which in- 
vades a weak human heart bent upon gratifying its un- 
governable impulses in contradiction to the dictates of 
conscience. Forbidden pleasures are said to be the most 
agreeable : — it may be so to rude natures, to those who 
love to struggle, combat, and contend ; who find happi- 
ness iu a fray, and joy in the conflict of passion. 
But softer and sweeter was the gentle spirit of Con- 
stance; and love and duty contending crushed and tor- 
tured her poor heart. To commit her conduct to the 
inspirations of religion, or, if it was so to be named, of 
superstition, was a blessed relief. The very perils that 
threatened her undertaking gave a • zest to it; — to dare 
for his sake was happiness ; — the very difficulty of the 
way that led to the completion of her wishes, at once 
gratified her love and distracted her thoughts from her 
despair. Or if it was decreed that she must sacrifice all, 
the risk of danger and of death were of trifling import 
in comparison with the anguish which would then be her 
portion forever. 

The night threatened to be stormy — the raging wind 
shook the casements — and the trees waved their huge 
shadowy arms, as giants might in fantastic dance and 
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mortal broil. Constance and Manon, unattended, quitted 
the chateau by a postern, and began to descend the hill- 
side. The moon had not yet risen ; and though the way 
was familiar to both, Manon tottered and trembled ; while 
the Countess, drawing her silken cloak round her, walked 
with a firm step down the steep. They came to the 
river's side, where a small boat was moored, and one 
man was in waiting. Constance stepped lightly in, and 
then aided her fearful companion. In a few moments 
they were in the middle of the stream. The warm, tem- 
pestuous, animating, equinoctial wind swept over them. 
For the first time since her mourning, a thrill of pleasure 
swelled the bosom of Constance. She hailed the emotion 
with double joy. It cannot be, she thought, that 
Heaven will forbid me to love one so brave, so generous, 
and so good as the noble Gaspar. Another I can never 
love; I shall die if divided from him: and this heart, 
these limbs, so alive with glowing sensation, are they 
already predestined to an early grave? Oh, no! life 
speaks aloud within them. I shall live to love. Do 
not all things love ? — the winds as they whisper to the 
rushing waters? the waters as they kiss the flowery banks, 
and speed to mingle with the sea ? Heaven and earth are 
sustained by, live through, love; and shall Constance 
alone, whose heart has ever been a deep, gushing, over- 
flowing well of true affection, be compelled to set a stone 
upon the fount to lock it up forever ? 
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These thoughts bid fair for pleasant dreams; and per- 
haps the Countess, an adept in the blind god's lore, there- 
fore indulged them the more readily. But as thus she 
was engrossed by soft emotions, Manon caught her arm : 
"Lady, look!" she cried; "it comes — yet the .oars 
have no sound. Now the Virgin shield us ! Would we 
were at home !" 

A dark boat glided by them. Four rowers, habited in 
black cloaks, pulled at oars which, as Manon said, gave 
no sound; another sat at the helm : like the rest, his per- 
son was veiled in a dark mantle, but he wore no cap ; and 
though his face was turned from them, Constance recog- 
nized her lover. " Gaspar," she cried aloud, " dost thou 
live ?" — but the figure in the boat neither turned its head 
nor replied, and quickly it was lost in the shadowy 
waters. 

How changed now was the feir Countess's reverie ! 
Already Heaven had begun its spell, and unearthly forms 
were around, as she strained her eyes through the gloom. 
Now she saw and now she lost view of the bark that oc- 
casioned her terror; and now it seemed that another was 
there, which held the spirits of the dead; and her father 
waved to her from shore, and her brothers frowned on 
her. 

Meanwhile they neared the landing. Her bark was 
moored in a little cove, and Constance stood upon the 
bank. Now she trembled, and half yielded to Manon's 
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entreaty to return; till the unwise tuivatUe mentioned 
the King's and De Vaudemont's name, and spoke of the 
answer to be given to-morrow. What answer, if she 
turned back from her intent ? 

She now harried forward up the broken ground of the 
bank, and then along its edge, till they came to a hill 
which abruptly hung over the tide. A small chapel 
stood near. With trembling fingers the Countess drew 
forth the key and unlocked its door. They entered. It 
was dark — save that a little lamp, flickering in the wind, 
showed an uncertain light from before the figure of Saint 
Catherine. The two. women knelt; they prayed; and 
then rising, with a cheerful accent the Countess bade her 
attendant good night She unlocked a little low iron 
door. It opened on a narrow cavern. The roar of waters 
was heard beyond. " Thou mayest not follow, my ppor 
Manon," said Constance, — " nor dost thou much desire: 
this adventure is for me alone/' 

It was hardly fair to leave the trembling servant in the 
chapel alone, who had neither hope nor fear, nor love nor 
grief, to beguile her; but, in those days, esquires and 
waitingwomen often played the part of subalterns in the 
army, gaining knocks and no fame. Besides, Manon was 
safe in holy ground. The Countess meanwhile pursued 
her way groping in the dark through the narrow, tortu- 
ous passage. At length what seemed light to her long- 
darkened sense gleamed on her. She reached an open 
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cavern in the overhanging hill's side, looking over the 
rushing tide beneath. She looked out upon the night. 
The waters of the Loire were speeding, as since that day 
have they ever sped, — changeful, yet the same; the 
heavens were thickly veiled with clouds, and the wind in 
the trees was as mournful and ill-omened as if it rushed 
round a murderer's tomb. Constance shuddered a little, 
and looked upon her bed, — a narrow ledge of earth and a 
moss-grown stone bordering on the very verge of the pre- 
cipice. She doffed her mantle — such was one of the 
conditions of the spell; — she bowed her head, and 
loosened the tresses of her dark hair — she bared her feet 
— and thus, fully prepared for suffering to the utmost the 
chill influence of the cold night, she stretched herself on 
the narrow couch that scarce afforded room for her repose, 
and whence, if she moved in sleep, she must be precipi- 
tated into the cold waters below. 

At first it seemed to her as if she never should sleep 
again. No great wonder that exposure to the blast and 
her perilous position should forbid her eyelids to close. 
At length she fell into a reverie so soft and soothing that 
she wished even to watch — and then by degrees her 
senses became confused — and now she was on St. Cathe- 
rine's bed — the Loire rushing beneath, and the wild wind 
sweeping by — and now — whither? — and what dreams 
did the saint send, to drive her to despair, or to bid her 
be blest for ever ? 
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Beneath the rugged hill, upon the dark tide, another 
watched, who feared a thousand things, and scarce dared 
hope. He had meant to precede the lady on her way, 
hut when he found that he had outstaid his time, with 
muffled oars and breathless haste he had shot by the bark 
that contained his Constance, nor even turned at her 
voice, fearful to incur her blame, and her commands to 
return. He had seen her emerge from the passage, and 
shuddered as she leant over the cliff. He saw her step 
forth, clad as she was in white, and could mark her as 
she lay on the ledge beetling above. What a vigil did 
the lovers keep ! — she given up to visionary thoughts, he 
knowing — and the consciousness thrilled his bosom with 
strange emotion — that love, and love for him, had led her 
to that perilous couch ; and that while dangers surrounded 
her in every shape, she was alive only to the small 
still voice that whispered to her be£rt the dream which 
was to decide their destinies. She slept perhaps — but he 
waked and watched j and night wore away, as, now pray- 
ing, now entranced by alternating hope and fear, he sat 
in his boat, his eyes fixed on the white garb of the slum- 
berer above. 

Morning — was it morning that struggled in the clouds ? 
Would morning ever come to waken her ? And had she 
slept ? and what dreams of weal or woe had peopled her 
sleep? Gaspar grew impatient. He commanded, his 
boatmen still to wait, and he sprang forward, intent on 
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clambering the precipice. In vain they urged the 
danger, nay, the impossibility of the attempt ; he clung 
to the rugged face of the hill, and found footing where it 
would seem no footing was. The acclivity, indeed, was 
not high ; the dangers of St. Catherine's bed arising from 
the likelihood that any one who slept on so narrow a 
couch would be precipitated into the waters beneath. Up 
the steep ascent Gaspar continued to toil, and at last 
reached the roots of a tree that grew near the summit. 
Aided by its branches, he made good his stand at the 
very extremity of the ledge, near the pillow on which lay 
the uncovered head of his beloved. Her hands were 
folded on her bosom ; her dark hair fell round her throat 
and pillowed her cheek ; her face was serene : sleep was 
there in all its innocence and in all its helplessness; every 
wilder emotion was hushed, and her bosom heaved in 
regular breathing. *He could see her heart beat as it 
lifted her fair hands crossed above. No statue hewn of 
marble in monumental effigy was ever half so fair; and 
within that surpassing form dwelt a soul true, tender, 
self-devoted, and affectionate as ever warmed a human 
breast. 

With what deep passion did Gaspar gaze, gathering 
hope from the placidity of her angel countenance ! A 
smile wreathed her lips ; and he too involuntarily smiled, 
as he hailed the happy omen ; when suddenly her cheek 
was flushed, her bosom heaved, a tear stole from her 
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dark lashes, and then a whole shower fell, as starting up 
she cried, "No! — he shall not die! — I will unloose his 
chains ! — I will save him !" Gaspar' s hand was there. 
He caught her light form ready to fall from the perilous 
couch. She opened her eyes and beheld her lover, who 
had watched over her dream of fate, and who had saved 
her. 

Manon also had slept well, dreaming or not, and was 
startled in the morning to find that she waked surrounded 
by a crowd. The little desolate chapel was hung with 
tapestry — the altar adorned with golden chalices — the 
priest was chanting mass to a goodly array of kneeling 
knights. Manon saw that King Henry was there ; and 
she looked for another whom she found not, when the 
iron door of the cavern passage opened, and Gaspar de 
Vaudemont entered from it, leading the fair form of 
Constance; who, in her white robes and dark dishevelled 
hair, with a face in which smiles and blushes contended 
with deeper emotion, approached the altar, and kneeling 
with her lover, pronounced the vows that united them 
forever. 

It was long before the happy Gaspar could win from 
his lady the secret of her dream. In spite of the happi- 
ness she now enjoyed, she had suffered too much not to 
look back even with terror to those days when she thought 
love a crime, and every event connected with them wore 
an awful aspect. " Many a vision/' she said, "she had 
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that fearful night. She had seen the spirits of her father 
and brothers in Paradise; she had beheld Graspar victori- 
ously combating among the infidels ; she had beheld him 
in King Henry's court, favored and beloved, and she 
herself — now pining in a cloister, now a bride — now 
grateful to Heaven for the full measure of bliss pre- 
sented to her, now weeping away her sad days — till 
suddenly she thought herself in Paynim land ; and the 
saint herself, Saint Catherine, guiding her unseen through 
the city of the infidels. She entered a palace and beheld 
the miscreants rejoicing in victory ; and then descending 
to the dungeons beneath, they groped their way through 
damp vaults, and low mildewed passages to one cell, 
darker and more frightful than the rest. On the floor 
lay one with soiled and tattered garments, with unkempt 
locks and wild matted beard. His cheek was worn and 
thin ; his eyes had lost their fire ; his form was a mere 
' skeleton ; the chains hung loosely on the fleshless bones/' 

" And was it my appearance in that attractive state 
and winning costume that softened the hard heart of 
Constance ?" asked Gaspar, smiling at this painting of 
what would never be. 

" Even so," replied Constance ; " for my heart whis- 
pered me that this was my doing : and who could recall 
the life that waned in your pulses — who restore, save the 
destroyer ? My heart never warmed to my living happy 
knight as then it did to his wasted image, as it lay, in 
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the visions of night, at my feet. A veil fell from my eyes ; 
a darkness was dispelled from before me. Methought I 
then knew for the first time what life and what death 
was. I was bid to believe that to make the living 
happy was not to injure the dead ; and I felt how wicked 
and how vain was that false philosophy which placed 
virtue and good in hatred and unkindness. You should 
not die : I would loosen your chains and save you, and 
bid you live for love. I sprung forward, and the death 
I deprecated for you would, in my presumption, have 
been mine — then, when first I felt the real value of life — 
but that your arm was there to save me, your dear voice 
to bid me be blest for evermore." 



THE END. 
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